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CHAPTER IL. 


In the history of crime, as in all other histories, there is one great 
epoch by which minor dates are arranged and defined. Ina list of re- 
markable events, one remarkable event more remarkable than the last, is 
the standard around which all smaller circumstances are grouped. 
Whatever happens in Mohammedan annals, is set down as having oc- 
curred so many years afier the flight of the Prophet; in the records of 
London commerce, a great fraud or a great failure is mentioned as hav- 
ing come to light so many months after the flight of Rowland Stephen- 
son. Sporting men date from remarkable struggles for the Derby prize ; 
and refer to 1840 as ‘ Bloomsbury’s year.” The highwayman of old 
dated from Dick Turpin’s last appearance on the fatal stage at Tyburn 
turnpike. In like manner, the standard epoch in the annals of Bank- 
Note Forgery is the year 1797, when (on the 25th of February) one 
pound notes were put into circulation instead of golden guineas ; or, to 
use the city idiom, ‘* cash payments were suspended.” 

At that time the Bank of England note was no better in appearance 
—had not improved as a work of art—since the days of Vaughan, 
Mathieson, and Old Patch; it was just as easily imitated, and the chances 
of the successful!’ circulation of counterfeits were increased a thousand- 
fold. 
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Up to 1793 ino notes had been issued even for sums so small as five 
pounds. Consequently all the bank paper then in use passed through 
the hands and under the eyes of the affluent and educated, who could 
more readily distinguish the false from the true. Hence, during the 
fourteen years which preceded the non-golden and small-note era, there 
were only three capital convictions for the crime. When, however, the 
Bank of England notes became “ common and popular,” a prodigious 
quantity —to complete the quotation— was also made “ base,” and 
many persons were hanged for concocting them. 

To a vast number of the humbler orders, bank-notes were a rarity and 
a “sight.” Many had never seen such a thing before they were called 
upon to take one @r two pound notes in exchange for small merchandise, 
or their own labor. How were they to judge? How were they to tell a 
good from a spurious note ? — especially when it happened that the 
officers of the Bank themselves were occasionally mistaken, so com- 
plete and perfect were the imitations then afloat. ‘There cannot be 
much doubt that, where one graphic rascal was found out, ten escaped. 
They snapped their fingers at the executioner, and went on enjoying 
their beefsteaks and porter; their winter treats to the play; their sum- 
mer excursions to the suburban tea-gardens ; their fashionable lounges at 
‘Tunbridge Wells, Bath, Margate, and Ramsgate ; doing business with 
wonderful unconcern and “ face” all along their journeys. These usu- 
ally expensive, but to them profitable, enjoyments were continually com- 
ing to light at the trials of the lesser rogues who undertook the issue de- 
partment; for from the ease with wi.ich close imitation was effected, the 
manufacture was more readily completed than the uttering. ‘The frater- 
nity and sisterhood of utterers played many parts, and were banded in 
strict compact with the forgers. Some were turned loose into fairs and 
markets, in all sorts of appropriate disguises. Farmers, who could hard- 
ly distinguish a field of standing wheat from a field of barley ; butchers 
who never wielded more deadly weapons than two-prong forks ; country 
boys with Cockney accents, bought gingerbread, and treated their so- 
called sweethearts with ribbons and muslins, all by the interchange of 
false “‘ flimseys.” The better mannered disguised themselves as ladies 
and gentlemen, paid their losings at cards or hazard, or their tavern bills, 
their milliners, and coach-makers, in motley money composed of part 
real and part base bank paper. Some went about in the cloak of the 
Samaritan, and generously subscribed to charities wherever they saw a 
chance of changing a bad “five” for three or four good “ones.” 
Ladies of sweet disposition went about doing good among the poor ; per- 
sonally inquired into distress, relieved it by sending out a daughter ora 
son to a neighbouring shop for change ; and left five shillings for present 
necessities, walking off with fifteen. So openly —in spite of the gal- 
lows — was forgery carried on, that whoever chose to turn“utterer found 
no difficulty in getting a stock in trade to commence with. Indeed, in 
the days of highwaymen, no travelling gentleman’s pocket or valise was 
considered properly furnished without a few forged notes wherewith to 
satisfy the demands of the members of the *“ High Toby.” This offence 
against the laws of the road, however, soon became too common, and 
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wayfarers who were stopped and rifled had to pledge their sacred words 
of honor that their notes were the genuine promises of Abraham New- 
land ; and that their watches were not of the factory of Mr. Pinchbeck. 

With temptations so strong, it is no wonder that the forger’s trade 
flourished, with only an occasional check from the strong arm of the law. 
It followed, therefore, that from the issue of small notes, in February, 
1797, to the end of 1817, — twenty years, — there were no fewer than 
eight hundred and seventy prosecutions connected with bank-note for- 
gery, in which there were only one hundred and sixty acquittals, and up- 
wards of three hundred executions! 1818 was the culminating point of 
the crime. In the first three months there were no fewer than one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight prosecutions by the Bank ; and by the end of that 
year, two-and-thirty individuals had been hanged for note forgery. So 
far from this appalling series of examples having any effect in checking 
the progress of the crime, it is proved that at, and after, that very time, 
base notes were poured into. the Bank at the rate of a hundred a day ! 

The enormous number of undetected forgeries afloat, may be estimated 
by the fact, that from the Ist of January, 1812, to the 10th of April, 1818, 
one hundred and thirty-one thousand three hundred and thirty-one pieces 
of paper were ornamented by the bank officers with the word “ Forged,” 
— upwards of one hundred and seven thousand of them were one-pound 
counterfeits. 

Intrinsically, it would appear from an Hibernian view of the case, 
then, that bad notes were nearly as good (except not merely having been 
manufactured at the Bank) as good ones. So thoroughly and com- 
pletely did some of them resemble the authorized engraving of the Bank, 
that it was next to impossible to distinguish the false from the true. 
Countless instances, showing rather the skill of the forger than the want 
of vigilance in bank officials, could be brought forward. Respectable 
persons were constantly taken into custody on a charge of uttering for- 
geries, imprisoned for days, and then liberated, —a close scrutiny proving 
that the accusations were made upon genuine paper. In September, 1818, 
Mr. A. Burnett, of Portsmouth, had the satisfaction of having a note which 
had passed through his hands returned to him from the Bank of England 
with the base mark upon it. Satisfied of its genuineness, he re-inclosed 
it to the cashier, and demanded its anid By return of post he re- 
ceived the following letter : — 

“ Bank of England, 16 Sept., 1818. 

“ Sir, —I have to acknowledge your letter to Mr. Hase, of the 13th instant, inclos- 
ing a one-pound note, and, in answer thereto, I beg leave to acquaint you, that, on 
inspection, it appears to be a genuine note of the Bank of England ; I therefore, 
agreeably to your request, inclose you one of the like value, No. 26,276, dated 22d 
August, 1818. 

“Tam exceedingly sorry, Sir, that such an unusual oversight should have oc- 
curred to give you so much trouble, which I trust your candor will induce you to ex- 
cuse when I assure you that the unfortunate mistake has arisen entirely out of the 


hurry and multiplicity of business. 
“T am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


“ A, Buryett, Esq., *“J. Rippon.” 


“7 Belle Vue Terrace, Southsea, near Portsmouth.” 
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A more extraordinary case is on record. A note was traced to the 
possession of a tradesman, which had been pronounced by the Bank In- 
spectors to have been forged. The man would not give it up, and was 
taken before a magistrate, charged with ‘ having a note in his possession, 
well knowing it to be forged.” He was committed to prison on evidence 
of the Bank Inspector; but was afterwards released on bail to appear 
when called on. He was not called on ; and, at the expiration of twelve 
months (having kept the note all that time), he brought an action against 
the Bank for false imprisonment. On the trial the note was proved to be 
genuine! and the plaintiff was awarded damages of one hundred pounds. 

It is a fact sufficiently dreadful, that three hundred and thirty human 
lives should have been sacrificed in twenty-one years; but when we 
relate a circumstance which admits the merest prebability that some— 
even one — of those lives may have been sacrificed in innocence of the 
offence for which they suffered, the consideration becomes appalling. 

Some time after the frequency of the crime had in other respects sub- 
sided, there was a sort of bloody assize at Haverfordwest, in Wales; 
several prisoners were tried for forging and uttering, and thirteen were 
convicted ; chiefly on the evidence of Mr. Christmas, a Bank Inspector, 
who swore positively, in one case, that the document named in the in- 
dictment ** was not an impression from a Bank of England plate; was 
not printed on the paper with the ink or watermark of the Bank; neither 
was it in the handwriting of the signingclerk.” Upon this testimony the 
prisoner, together with twelve participators in similar crimes, was con- 
demned to be hanged ! 

The morning after the trial, Mr. Christmas was leaving his lodging, 
when an acquaintance stepped up and asked him, as a friend, to give his 
opinion on a note he had that morning received. It was a bright day ; 
Mr. Christmas put on his spectacles, and carefully scrutinized the docu- 
ment in a business-like and leisurely manner. He pronounced it to be 
forged. The gentleman, a little chagrined, brought it away with him to 
town. It is not a little singular that he happened to know Mr. Burnett, of 
Portsmouth, whom he accidentally met, and to whom he showed the note. 
Mr. Burnett was evidently a_eapital judge of Bank paper. He said 
nothing, but slipping his hand into one pocket, handed to the astonished 
gentleman full change, and put the note into another. “ It cannot be a 
good note,” exclaimed the latter, “ for my friend Christmas told me at 
Haverfordwest that it isa forgery!” But as Mr. Burnett had backed 
his opinion to the amount of twenty shillings he declined to retract it ; 
and lost no time in writing to Mr. Henry Hase (Abraham Newland’s 
successor) to test its accuracy. 

It was lucky that he did so ; for this little circumstance saved thirteen 
lives ! 

Mr. Christmas’s co-inspectors at the Bank of England actually re- 
versed his non-official judgment that the note was a forgery. It was 
officially pronounced to be a good note; yet upon the evidence of Mr. 
Christmas as regards other notes, the thirteen human beings at Haver- 
fordwest were trembling at the foot of the gallows. It was promptly 
and cogently argued, that, as Mr. Christmas’s judgment had failed him in 
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the deliberate examination of one note, it might also err as to others, and 
the convicts were respited. 

The converse of this sort of mistake often happened. Bad notes were 
pronounced to be genuine by the Bank. Early in January, 1818, a well- 
dressed woman entered the shop of Mr. James Hammond, of 40 
Bishopsgate Street Without, and having purchased three pounds’ worth of 
goods, tendered in payment a ten-pound note. There was something 
hesitating and odd in her manner ; and, although Mr. Hammond could 
see nothing the matter with the note, yet he was ungallant enough to 
suspect — from the uncomfortable demeanour of his customer — that 
all was not right. He hoped she was not ina hurry, for he had no 
change ; he must send to a neighbour for it. He immediately dispatched 
his shopman to the most affluent of all his neighbours, — to her of Thread- 
needle Street. The delay occasioned the lady to remark, “ I suppose 
he is gone to the Bank?” Mr. Hammond, having answered in the 
affirmative, engaged his customer in conversation, and they freely dis- 
cussed the current topics of the day; till the young man returned with 
ten one-pound Bank of England notes. Mr. Hammond felt a little re- 
morse at having suspected his patroness; who departed with the pur- 
chases with the utmost despatch. She had not been gone half an hour 
before two gentlemen rushed into the shop in a state of grievous chagrin ; 
one was the Bank clerk who had changed the note. He begged Mr. 
Hammond would be good enough to give him another for it. “ Why?” 
asked the puzzled shopkeeper. ‘ Why, Sir,” replied the distressed 
clerk, “it is forged!” Of course his request was not complied with. 
The clerk declared that his dismissal was highly probable; but Mr. 
Hammond was inexorable. 

The arguments in favor of death punishments never fail so signally as 
when brought to the test of the scaffold and its effect on Bank forgeries. 
When these were most numerous, although. from twenty to thirty per- 
sons were put to death in one year, the gallows was never deprived of an 
equal share of prey during the next. As long as simulated notes could 
be passed with ease, and detected with difficulty, the Old Bailey had no 
terrors for clever engravers and dexterous imitators of the hieroglyphic 
autographs of the Bank of England signers. 

At length public alarm at the prevalence of forgeries, and the diffi- 
culty of knowing them as such, arose to the height of demanding some 
sort of relief. In 1819 a committee was appointed by the government 
to inquire into the best means of prevention. One hundred and eighty 
projects were submitted. They mostly consisted of intricate designs, 
such as rendered great expense necessary to imitate. But none were 
adopted, for the obvious reason that ever so indifferent and easily execut- 
ed imitation of an elaborate note is quite sufficient to deceive an unedu- 
cated eye ; as had been abundantly proved in the instance of the Irish 
“ black note.” The Bank had not been indifferent or idle on the subject, 
for it had spent some hundred thousand pounds in projects for inimitable 
notes. At last — not long before the commission was appointed — they 
were on the eve‘of adopting an ingenious and costly mechanism for 
printing a note so precisely alike on both sides as to appear as one im- 

44* 
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pression, when one of the Bank printers imitated it exactly by the simple 
contrivance of two plates and a hinge. This may serve as a sample of 
the other one hundred and seventy-nine projects. 

Neither the gallows, nor expensive and elaborate works of art, having 
been found effectual in preventing forgery, the true expedient for at least 
lessening the crime was adopted in 1821: —the issue of small notes was 
wholly discontinued, and sovereigns were brought into circulation. The 
forger’s trade was nearly annihilated. Criminal returns inform us that, 
during the nine years after the resumption of gold currency, the number 
of convictions for offences having reference to the Bank of England 
notes were less than one hundred, and the executions only eight. This 
clinches the argument against the efficacy of the gallows. In 1830, death 
punishments were repealed for all minor offences, and although the cases 
of Bank-note forgeries slightly increased for a time, yet there is no rea- 
son to suppose that they are greater now than they were between 1821 
and 1830. 

At present, Bank-paper forgeries are not numerous. One of the latest 

was that of the twenty-pound note, of which about sixty specimens 
found their way into the Bank. It was well executed in Belgium by 
foreigners, and the impressions were passed among the change-agents in 
various towns in France and the Netherlands. ‘The speculation “did not 
succeed ; for the notes got into, and were detected at, the Bank, a little 
too soon to profit the schemers much. 

The most considerable frauds now perpetrated are not forgeries ; but 
are done upon the plan of the highwayman mentioned in our first chap- 
ter. In order to give currency to stolen or lost notes which have been 
stopped at the Bank (lists of which are supplied to every banker in the 
country), the numbers and dates are fraudulently altered. Some years 
since, a gentleman who had been receiving a large sum of money at the 
Bank, was robbed of it in an omnibus. ‘The notes gradually came in, 
but all were altered. The last was one for five hundred pounds, dated 
the 12th of March, 1846, and numbered 32,109. On the Monday (3d June) 
after the last “* Derby Day,” amid the twenty-five thousand pieces of 
paper that were examined by the Bank Inspectors, there was one note for 
five hundred pounds, dated 12th of March, 1848, and numbered 32,409. 
At that note an inspector suddenly arrested his rapid examination of the 
pile of which it was one. He scrutinized it for a minute, and pro- 
nounced it “altered.” On the next day, that same note, with a perfect 
one for five hundred pounds, is shown to us with an intimation of the 
fact. We look at every letter; we trace every line; follow every 
flourish : we hold both up to the light; we undulate our visuals with the 
waves of the water-mark. We confess that we cannot pronounce de- 
cisively ; but we have an opinion derived from a slight “ goutiness” in 
the fine stroke of the figure 4 that No. 32,409 is the forgery! So indeed 
it was. Yet the Bank Inspector had picked it out from the hundred 
genuine notes as instantaneously, pounced upon it as rapidly, as if it 
had been printed with green ink upon card-board. 

This, then, O gentlemen forgers and sporting note alterers, is the kind 
of odds which is against you. A minute investigation of the note assured 
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us of your exceeding skill and ingenuity ; but it also convinced us of the 
superiority of the detective ordeal which you have to blind and to pass. 
In this instance you had followed the highwayman’s plan, and had put 
with great cunning the additional marks to the 1 in 32,109 to make it 
intoa 4. To hide the scraping out of the top or serif of the figure 1 — 
to make the angle from which to draw the fine line of the 4— you had 
artfully inserted with a pen the figures “ £16 16” as if that sum had 
been received from a person bearing a name that you had written above. 
You had with extraordinary neatness cut out the “6” from 1846, and 
filled up the hole with an 8 abstracted from some note of lesser value. 
You had fitted it with remarkable precision; only you had not got the 8 
quite upright enough to pass the shrewd glance of the Bank Inspector. 

We have seen a one-pound note made up of refuse pieces of a hun- 
dred other Bank-notes, and pasted on a piece of paper (like a note that 
had been accidentally torn), so as to present an entire and passable 
whole. 

To alter witha pena 1 into a4 is an easy task,—to cut out the 
numeral from the date in one note and insert it into another, needs only 
a tyro in paper-cutting ; but to change the special number by which each 
note is distinguished, is a feat only second in impossibility to trumping 
every court-card of every suit six times running in a rubber of whist. 
Yet we have seen a note so cleverly altered by this expedient, that it was 
actually paid by the Bank cashiers. If the reader will take a Bank-note 
out of his purse, and examine its “* number,” he will at once appreciate 
the combination of chances required to find, on any other note, any 
other figure that shall displace any one of the numerals so as to avoid de- 
tection. ‘The “ number ” of every Bank-note is printed twice on one line, 
— first, on the words “ I promise,” secondly, on the words, “or bear- 
er.” Sometimes the figures cover the whole of those words ; sometimes 
they only partly obscure them. No. 99,066 now lies before us. Sup- 
pose we wished to substitute the ‘*0” of another note for the first ** 9” 
of the one now under our eye; we see that the “9” covers a little bit 
of the *“ P,” and intersects in three places the “rr,” in “ Promise.” 
Now, to give this alteration the smallest chance, we must look through 
hundreds of other notes till we find an 0” which not only covers a 
part of the ** P” and intersects the “‘r” in three places, but in pre- 
cisely the same places as the “9” on our note does; else the strokes of 
those letters would not meet when the **0” was let in, and instant de- 
tection would ensue. But even then the job would only be half done. 
The second initial “ 9” stands upon the “ or” in “ or bearer,” and we 
should have to investigate several hundred more notes, to find an “0” 
that intersected that little word exactly in the same manner, and then 
let it in with such mathematical nicety, that not the hundredth part of a 
hair’s breadth of the transferred paper should fail to range with the rest of 
the letters and figures on the altered note; to say nothing of hiding the 
joins in the paper. ‘This is the triumph of ambidexterity ; it is a species 
of patchwork far beyond the most sublime achievements of ‘ Old 
Patch” himself. ‘ 

‘Time has proved that the steady perseverance of the Bank — despite 
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the most furious clamor — in gradually improving their original note and 
thus preserving those most essential qualities, simplicity and uniformity, 
has been a better preventive of forgery than any one of the hundreds 
of plans, pictures, complications, chemicals, and colors, which have been 
forced upon the Directors’ notice. Whole-note forgery is nearly extinct. 
The lives of eminent forgers need only wait for a single addendum; for 
only one man is left who can claim superiority over Mathieson, and he 
was, unfortunately for the Bank of England, born a little too late to trip 
up his heels, or those of the late Mr. Charles Price. He can do every 
thing with a note that the patchers, and alterers, and simulators, can do, 
and a great deal more. Flimsy as a Bank-note is, to a proverb, he can 
split it into three perfect continuous, flat, and even leaves. He has 
forged more than one design sent into the Bank as an infallible prevent- 
ive to forgery. You may, if you like, lend him a hundred-pound note : 
he will undertake to discharge every trace of ink from it, and return it to 
you perfectly uninjured and a perfect blank. We are not quite sure, 
if you were to burn a Bank-note and hand him the black cinders, that he 
would not bleach it, and join it, and conjure it back again into a very 
good-looking, payable piece of currency. But we are sure of the truth 
of the following story, which we have from our friend the transcendent 
forger referred to; and who is no other than the chief of the engraving 
and engineering department of the Bank of England : — 

Some years ago — in the days of the thirty-shilling notes —a certain 
Irishman saved up the sum of eighty-seven pounds ten, in notes of the 
Bank of Ireland. As asure means of securing this valuable property, 
he put it in the foot of an old stocking, and buried it in his garden, where 
Bank-note paper could n’t fail to keep dry, and to come out, when want- 
ed, in the best preservation. 

After leaving his treasure in this excellent place of deposit for some 
months, it occurred to the depositor to take a look at it, and see how it 
was getting on. He found the stocking-foot apparently full of the frag- 
ments of mildewed and broken mushrooms. No other shadow of a 
shade of eighty-seven pounds ten. 

In the midst of his despair, the man had the sense not to disturb the 
ashes of his property. He took the stocking-foot in his hand, posted off 
to the Bank in Dublin, entered it one morning as soon as it was opened, 
and, staring at the clerk with a most extraordinary absence of all expres- 
sion in his face, said, — 

“ Ah, look at that, Sir! Can ye do any thing for me?” 

** What do you call this ?” said the clerk, 

** Eighty-sivin pound ten, praise the Lord, as I’m a sinner! Ohone! 
There was a twenty as was paid to me by Mr. Phalim O’Dowd, Sir, and 
a ten as was changed by Pat Reilly, and a five as was owen by Tim; 
and Ted Connor, ses he to ould Phillips —” 

“Well! Never mind old Phillips. You have done it, my friend!” 

“O Lord, Sir, and it ’s done it I have, most com-plate! O, good 
luck to you, Sir, can you do nothing for me? ” 

* | don’t know what ’s to be done with such a mess as this. Tell me, 
first of all, what you put in the stocking, you unfortunate blunderer? ” 
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** O, yes, Sir, and tell you true as if it was the last word I had to spake 
entirely, and the Lord be good to you, and Ted Connor ses he to ould 
Phillips, regarden the five as was owen by Tim, and not includen of the 
ten which was changed by Pat Reilly —” 

” You did n’t put Pat Reilly or ould Phillips into the stocking, did 
you?” 

“Is it Pat or ould Phillips as was ever the valy of eighty-sivin pound 
ten, lost and gone, and includen the five as was owen by Tim and Ted 
Connor — ” 

‘“* Then tell me what you did put in the stocking, and let me take it 
down. And then hold your tongue, if you can, and go your way, and 
come back to-morrow.” 

The particulars of the notes were taken, without any reference to ould 
Phillips: who could not, however, by any means be kept out of the 
story ; and the man departed. 

When he was gone, the stocking-foot was shown to the then chief en- 
graver of the notes, who said that if any body could settle the business, 
his son could. And he proposed that the particulars of the notes should 
not be communicated to his son, who was then employed in his depart- 
ment of the Bank, but should be put away under lock and key; and that 
if his son’s ingenuity should enable him to discover from these ashes 
what notes had really been put in the stocking, and the two lists should 
tally, the man should be paid the lost amount. To this prudent pro- 
posal the Bank of Ireland readily assented; being extremely anxious 
that the man should not be a loser; but, of course, deeming it essential 
to be protected from imposition. 

The son readily undertook the delicate commission proposed to him. 
He detached the fragments from the stocking with the utmost care, on 
the fine point of a penknife ; laid the whole gently ina basin of warm 
water; and presently saw them, to his delight, begin to unfold and ex- 
pand like flowers. By and by, he began to “ teaze them” with very 
light touches of the ends of a camel’s-hair pencil, and so, by little and 
little, and by the most delicate use of the warm water, the camel’s-hair 
pencil, and the penknife, got the various morsels separate before him, 
and began to piece them together. ‘The first piece laid down was faintly 
recognizable by a practised eye as a bit of the left-hand bottom corner of 
a twenty-pound note; then came a bit of a five; then of a ten; then 
more bits of a twenty; then more bits of a five and ten; then, another 
left-hand bottom corner of a twenty, — so there were two twenties !— 
and so on, until, to the admiration and astonishment of the whole Bank, 
he noted down the exact amount deposited in the stocking, and the exact 
notes of which it had been composed. Upon this —as he wished to see 
and divert himself with the man on his return —he provided himself 
with a bundle of corresponding new, clean, rustling notes, and awaited 
his arrival. 

He came exactly as before, with the same blank, staring face, and the 
same inquiry, “ Can you do any thing for me, Sir ?” , 

“ Well,” said our friend, “1 don’t know. May be I can do something. 
But I have taken a great deal of pains, and lost a great deal of time, and 
I want to know what you mean to give me!” 
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“Ts it give, Sir? Thin is there any thing I would n’t give for my 
eighty-sivin pound tin, Sir; and it ’s murdered I am by ould Phillips.” 

*¢ Never mind him; there were two twenties, were there not? ” 

“O holy Mother, Sir, there was! Two most illigant twenties! and 
Ted Conner — and Phalim — which Reilly —” 

He faltered, and stopped as our friend, with much ostentatious rustling 
of the crisp paper, produced a new twenty, and then the other twenty, 
and then a ten, and then a five, and so forth. Meanwhile, the man, 
occasionally murmuring an exclamation of surprise, or a protestation of 
gratitude, but gradually becoming vague and remote in the latter as the 
notes reappeared, looked on, staring, evidently inclined to believe that 
they were the real lost notes, reproduced in that state by some chemical 
process. At last they were all told out, and in his pocket, and he still 
stood staring and muttering, ‘‘O holy Mother, only to think of it! Sir, 
it ’s bound to you for ever that I am!” — but more vaguely and remote- 
ly now than ever. 

“ Well,” said our friend, “ what do you propose to give me for 
this?” 

After staring and rubbing his chin for some time longer, he replied 
with the unexpected question, — 

* Do you like bacon ?” 

“ Very much,” said our friend. 

“Thin it ’s a side as 1 ’ll bring your honor to-morrow morning, and a 
bucket of new milk — and ould Phillips —” 

“‘ Come,” said our friend, glancing at a notable shillelah the man had 
under hisarm, “ let me undeceive you. I don’t want any thing of you, 
and I am very glad you have got your money back. But! suppose you ’d 
stand by me, now, if | wanted a boy to help me in any little skirmish? ” 

They were standing by a window on the top story of the Bank, 
commanding a court-yard, where a sentry was on duty. To our friend’s 
amazement, the man dashed out of the room without speaking one word, 
suddenly appeared in the court-yard, performed a war-dance round this 
astonished soldier, — who was a modest young recruit, — made the shil- 
lelah flutter, like a wooden butterfly, round his musket, round his bay- 
onet, round his head, round his body, round his arms, inside and outside 
his legs, advanced and retired, rattled it all round him like a firework, 
looked up at the window, cried out, with a high leap in the air, ‘* Whoo- 
roo! Thry me!’— vanished,—-and never was beheld at the Bank 
again from that time forth. 


Forceries.— The punishment of death for forgery, in England, ceased by statute in 
1832, except in cases of forging or altering wills or powers of attorney to transfer stock. 
These latter offences are now, by the act of 1837, punished by transportation. The Rev. Dr. 
Dodd was found guilty of forging a bond in the name of Lord Chesterfield, for £4,200, in 
1777, and executed. Henry Fauntleroy, a London banker, was executed, November 30, 
1824, for forgery. Joseph Hunton,a Quaker merchant, suffered death for the same offence, 
December 8, 1828. Mr. Ward, M. P., a man of prodigious wealth, was expelled from the 
House of Commons for forgery, May 16, 1726, and was consigned to the pillory in March, 
1727. Forgery was first punished by death in 1634, 
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THE LIABILITIES OF BANKS. 
On tHE Law rReLatinc To Norice oF Prorest. 


fur. 18, 1850. 


To tHe Epiror or tHe Bankers’ Macazine. 

Sir, — Afier reading the article in your November number “ On the Liability of 
Banks,” another form of liability has presented itself to me. I will suppose a case. 
A merchant in the city of Boston deposits for collection, in a Boston bank, a note 
payable in Philadelphia, which is indorsed by E. & F., a firm doing business and 
residing in the city of New York. The cashier of the Boston bank receives the 
note, does not inquire of the depositor where E. & F. reside, but forwards it with 
open indorsement to his correspondent in Philadelphia for collection and payment ; 
the note falls due and is unpaid, and delivered to a notary for protest. The notary is 
unacquainted with E. & F.’s residence, and cannot ascertain it. After making dili- 
gent inquiry he forwards his notice of the protest for them to the cashier of the Bos- 
ton bank. On the day of its reception by the cashier, he learns after inquiry that they 
reside in New York, and sends the notice to them by return mail. It is a clearly 
settled point in law that parties residing out of the boundaries of the city or town 
shall be notified by first mail after the note or bill matures. Now, E. & F. not hav- 
ing been so notified, their notice having travelled through their place of residence to 
Boston and back again, making a delay of certainly two days, they are legally dis- 
charged from their liability. Who is to be the sufferer in the event of a failure to 
collect of the drawer, and was it the duty of the merchant when he deposited the 
note for collection to have stated the residence of E. & F.on the note, or was it 
the duty of the cashier to have required it before receiving it? Cashiers are too 
often remiss in matters of this kind. I think it is their duty to require it, and to de- 
cline all foreign paper for collection or otherwise, unless the residences of the parties 
are stated under the names, and in the foregoing supposed case I am of the opinion 


that the bank in Boston should be the sufferer, and accountable to the owner for 


their neglect of duty. K—, Cashier. 


Remarks. 


Tuts assumed case does not seem to present any difficulties. Such 
cases will no doubt occasionally arise in the collection of paper, wherein 
three several parties reside in three several cities. We would say, in the 
case stated, that the notary at Philadelphia, having made due inquiry as 
to the residence of the indorser, without success, is bound to transmit all 
the notices under cover to the bank, or holder, at Boston. The latter in 
due course of mail would transmit a notice to the New York party, 
if knowing his residence there ; but if not informed as to such residence, 
the bank will deliver such notice, together with another, to the party from 
whom the paper was received. The latter will then forward a notice per 
first mail to the New York indorser, whose residence must be known to 
the party depositing the paper for collection. 

It is a matter of daily occurrence, in the collection of paper between the 
banks of two different cities, to send all the notices of protest on any one 
piece of paper to the correspondent cashier from whom it has been re- 
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ceived, — there being, ordinarily, no means of ascertaining the residences 
of antecedent indorsers. Thus, paper drawn in Philadelphia for New 
York account will sometimes find its way to Providence, Hartford, &c., 
and thence to Boston, where it is finally negotiated. The collecting 
bank at Philadelphia cannot ordinarily be informed of the several resi- 
dences of all these parties, and the notary wiil perform his duty in such 
cases, in mailing all the notices to the address of the Boston bank. 

That this is the only course for him to adopt may be seen from 
the following rules, laid down in Story on the Law of Promissory 
Notes : — 

** So, if the holder, or any other party, give no notice but to the person 
who is his immediate indorser on the note; yet, if notice be communi- 
cated by the latter, without laches, to the prior parties, the holder may 
avail himself of such communication of notice, and sue any such prior 
parties.” § 302. 

“ The general rule, now firmly established, is, that each successive in- 
dorser, who receives notice of the dishonor, is entitled to the whole day 
on which he receives the notice, and need not give any notice to the 
antecedent indorsers until the next day after receiving the notice, even 
when they live in the same town or city with him; and, if they live in 
different towns and cities, and he is to give notice by the post, it will be 
sufficient if he sends the notice by the post of the next day after he has 
received notice of the dishonor. ‘Thus, for example, if there are five in- 
dorsers, the holder himself, if he means to give notice to all of them, 
must give it by the post of the next day ; and each of these indorsers in 
succession is entitled to the whole of the day on which he receives 
notice of the dishonor, and until the post of the next day, or the next 

t thereafter, to give the like notice to the antecedent indorsers. So 
that, if the fifth indorser receives notice on Monday, it is sufficient for 
him to give notice to the fourth indorser and the preceding indorsers on 
Tuesday ; and for the fourth indorser, if he receives the notice on Wednes- 
day, to give notice to the third indorser and the preceding indorsers on 
Thursday ; and, if the third indorser receives the notice on Friday, it 
is sufficient for him to give notice to the second indorser and the preced- 
ing indorser on Saturday ; and if the second indorser gets the notice on 
Sunday, or Monday, it will be sufficient for him to give notice to the 
first indorser on Tuesday following. In this way a week or more may 
elapse between the first and the last notice ; and yet there will be no 
laches.” § 331. 

** Hence, the holder may, in the case above stated of five indorse- 
ments, avail himself of the notice given by each of the successive antece- 
dent indorsers to the other antecedent indorsers, although he may not 
‘33 himself given any notice, except to the fifth or last indorser.” 

334. 

“* Where a notice is sent, after the exercise of due diligence, a right 
of action accrues to the holder, and subsequent information as to the 
true residence of the indorser does not render it necessary for the holder 
to send him another notice.” — Opinion of the Supreme Court, U. S. 
See Bankers’ Magazine, December, 1850. 
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THE COST AND PRODUCTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 
WITH OTHER TOPICS. 


The Cost of Precious Metals. — Cost of Production. — Uses of Gold. — Annual 
Consumption of Gold and Silver.— Standard of the Currency. — Prices of Labor. — 
Suspension of Cash Payments in 1796.— Plausibility of Popular Errors. — Bank Cir- 
culation. — The Usury Laws. — Domestic Exchange. — Public Men. — Obedience to 
the Laws. — National Self-Government. — Popular Leaders. — Popular Feeling. — 
Unwritten History. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


Cost oF Precious Metats.—No one will maintain that gold and silver 
differ from the other metals, except in their greater scarcity and durability ; 
or that their attributes are changed the instant they are divided into por- 
tions of a given weight and authenticated by a stamp. But if we were 
asked, Why does one ton of copper generally exchange for five of lead ? 
we should immediately answer, For the same reason which causes 
one bushel of wheat generally to exchange for two bushels of barley ; 
namely, that it costs as much in wages and profits, or, to use another 
nomenclature, in labor and abstinence, to produce one ton of copper as 
five tons of lead, and one bushel of wheat as two bushels of barley. 

There is probably more than fifty times as much gold in use in Eu- 
rope as there is platina ; but yet gold is five times as valuable as platina. 
There is about forty-seven times as much silver as there is gold; but 
gold is not quite sixteen times as valuable as silver. Again, it is prob- 
able that silver changes hands ten times as often as gold; but no one 
seriously supposes that this cause affects the comparative value of the 
two metals. Cost of production, the cause which decides the value of 
any other commodity not the subject of a monopoly, must decide the 
value of the precious metals. 

We will suppose an insulated society of ten thousand families, having 
an abundance of fertile land, and using manufactures so rude, that the 
trifling capital employed by them may be disregarded, and so equal in 
fortune and rank, that the relations of landlord and tenant, and capi- 
talist and workman, shall not exist. We will suppose gold alone to be 
their money, and that it is obtained by washing alluvial deposits without 
any expensive machinery or skill, and always in the same ratio to the 
labor employed. 

The cost of producing gold would, under these circumstances, always 
remain the same ; and its value in labor, or, in other words, the amount 
of labor which a certain quantity of it could purchase, would always 
correspond with its cost of production ; except for short intervals, when 
any sudden increase or diminution in the demand for it should occasion 
the existing supply to be for a time relatively excessive or deficient. 
Under such circumstances, the value of all other things would be esti- 
mated by comparing their cost of production with that of gold. If the 
labor of a family employed for a year could gather from the washing- 
places fifty ounc’s of gold, and, by equal exertion, gather from the 

VOL. V. 45 
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spontaneous produce of the fields fifty quarters of rice, the rice and the 
gold would be of equal value, and a single quarter of rice would be 
worth an ounce of gold. If the same labor could produce, in the same 
time, one hundred ounces of gold instead of fifty, a quarter of rice 
would be worth two ounces instead of one ; or if the same labor could 
gather one hundred quarters of rice instead of fifty, a quarter of rice 
would be worth only half an ounce instead of a whole ounce ; but while 
a year’s labor could produce just fifty ounces of gold, the yearly income 
of each family, however employed, supposing their diligence, strength, 
and skill equal, would be of the value of precisely fifty ounces of gold. 

The quantity of gold produced would depend partly on the quantity 
wanted for plate, — including, under that word, all use of gold except as 
money,—and partly on the quantity wanted for money. The quantity 
wanted for plate would of course depend on the prevailing fashions of the 
country ; the quantity wanted for money would depend on causes nu- 
merous and complicated. We shall explain them at some length, as the 
question, — What are the causes which determine the quantity of money 
which a community shall possess ? — is important, and by no means 
easy of solution. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that the whole quantity of money ina 
community must consist of the aggregate of all the different sums pos- 
sessed by the different individuals by whom it is constituted. And what 
this quantity shall be, must depend partly on the number of those indi- 
viduals; partly on the value in money of the aggregate of their respec- 
tive incomes; and partly on the average proportion of the value of his 
income which each individual habitually keeps by him in money. The 
two first of these causes do not require much explanation. It is clear 
that, celeris paribus, two millions of people must possess more money 
than one million. It is also clear that, ceteris paribus, a nation, the 
value of whose average aggregate income amounts to £ 100,000,000 ster- 
ling a year, must possess more money than one whose annual income is 
only £ 50,000,000. 

Uses or Gotp.—The primary cause of the utility of gold is, of 
course, its use as the material of plate. The secondary cause is its use 
as money. And in the absence of any disturbing cause, the labor em- 
ployed in producing gold would be just enough to supply the annual 
loss and wear of the existing stock of plate and money. Suppose, now, 
that a change of fashion were to occasion a sudden demand for an in- 
creased quantity of plate, — the introduction, for instance, of the Roman 
Catholic forms of worship, and a belief in the meritoriousness of adorn- 
ing every altar with golden candlesticks, — that demand would be sup- 
plied partly by melting and converting into candlesticks some of the ex- 
isting plate and some of the existing money, and partly by employing on 
plate all the current supply of gold, a part of which would otherwise 
have been used as money. The whole quantity of money being dimin- 
ished, the average quantity possessed by each family must be diminished. 
A less portion would be offered on every purchase ; all prices (except 
that of plate) would fall; and the moneyed incomes of all persons ex- 
cept the gatherers of gold would be diminished. This, of course, would 
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occasion much more labor to be employed in gathering gold until the 
former amount of money were replaced. 

If, after this had taken place, the use of plate should suddenly dimin- 
ish, — if, for instance, Protestant forms of worship should supplant the 
Roman Catholic, — the consequences would be, of course, precisely 
opposite. The candlesticks would be melted down, and the sudden sup- 
ply of gold would sink its value. Part of that additional supply would 
probably be used as plate, of which each family could afford to use a 
little more, — the rest would be turned into money. The whole quantity 
of money being increased, each family would have rather more; rather 
more would be offered on every exchange ; all prices (except the price 
of plate) would rise, and the money incomes of all persons except the 
gatherers of gold would be increased. The gathering of gold would, of 
course, cease ; until the gradual loss and wear of plate and money, un- 
compensated by any annual supply, should have reduced the quantity of 
gold below the amount necessary to supply the existing demand for plate 
and money. On the occurrence of that event, it would again become 
profitable to gather gold; and the price of every thing would again de- 
pend on the proportion of the labor necessary to its production, com- 
pared with the labor necessary to obtain a given quantity of gold. Simi- 
lar and equally temporary consequences would, of course, follow any 
causes which should increase or diminish the demand for gold, by dimin- 
ishing or increasing either the use of money in exchange, or the rapidity 
of its circulation. 


Annvat Consumption. — We have no official data showing the 
annual supply required by the British Islands. Mr. Jacob, in 1831, esti- 
mated the annual consumption of the precious metals in Great Britain, 
for all purposes except money, at £ 2,457,221 sterling. This estimate 
is treated by Mr. M’Culloch as excessive. But when we consider that 
Ireland is excluded, and that, during the twelve years that have since 
elapsed, the population of the British Islands has augmented by more 
than three millions, and our exports have risen from thirty-seven millions to 
fifty-one millions, it probably rather falls below than exceeds the present 
consumption in Great Britain and Ireland. If -.we add to this about 
£ 200,000 as the annual waste by loss and wear of money, the annual 
consumption of the British Islands may be taken at £ 2,700,000. 

From whence do France and the British Islands obtain their supplies ? 
From the whole commercial world. The annual export of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures, exceeds in value fifty millions sterling. 
The annual export from France of French produce and manufactures, 
exceeds in value thirty millions sterling. There is no portion of this 
great export of which the exporter, if he thought fit, might not receive 
the price in gold or silver. In fact, he almost always does receive it in 
gold or silver. There is much inaccuracy in the common statement, that 
the commerce between two countries, when the values which they recip- 
rocally give and receive are equal, resolves itself into barter. 


Sranparp. — Without doubt it is in the power of a nation, not by 
commercial, but b? monetary regulations, to increase or diminish the 
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amount of its metallic money. If we were to make silver instead of 
gold the British standard, we might reverse the existing proportions of 
the British currency. From thirty millions of gold and ten of silver, we 
might constitute it of thirty millions of silver and ten of gold. By issu- 
ing unconvertible government notes to effect all the larger payments, 
and copper coins for all the smaller ones, and rendering the use of gold 
and silver money penal, we might banish both metals from our circula- 
tion. Or, by prohibiting the issue of notes and copper coinage, or by 
internal commotions restrictive of credit, and consequently of the bank- 
ing operations which depend on credit, we might render our currency 
exclusively metallic; and require eighty millions of metallic money 
instead of forty. But those measures would affect the value of the pre- 
cious metals only so far as they affect the cost of obtaining them. 
Whether our currency consisted of thirty millions, or ten millions, or sixty 
millions of sovereigns, the value in Great Britain of each sovereign would 
always depend on the amount of British labor necessary to obtain one. 
France, with a population of thirty-four millions, is supposed to pos- 
sess a currency of more than one hundred and twenty millions sterling. 
The British Islands, with a population of twenty-eight millions, possess a 
currency of only forty millions. There is much less division of labor in 
France than in England; and consequently there are much fewer ex- 
changes in proportion to the population. The general scale of prices is 
much lower, and consequently each exchange, in which money is em- 
ployed, can be effected with less money. But the effects of the causes 
which tend to diminish the quantity of the precious metals in France, 
are more than counterbalanced by those which tend to increase it. In 
the first place, the general want of credit occasions the use of money in 
exchanges, in a proportion, perhaps, ten times as great as in England ; 
and secondly, money is exclusively employed in France as a safe, 
though unproductive investment. The French peasant accumulates spe- 
cie until he can buy a patch of land, — the only investment which, from 
the tradition of centuries, he believes to be secure. The English laborer 
either expends all that he earns, or lends his savings to the government, 
through a savings’ bank, or to a neighbour, or employs them in some re- 
tail trade. Perhaps half the money of France does not change hands 
once in ten years. In England there is scarcely a hoard, except the 
specie in the vaults of the bank. But though France has nearly three 
times as much money in proportion to her population as England, gold 
and silver are more than one third dearer in France than in England. 
It costs a Frenchman more labor to obtain two ounces of silver, than it 
costs an Englishman to obtain three. If France could rely on internal 
and external tranquillity, —if mutual confidence and commercial habits 
could be established among her people, — if every town had its bank of 
deposits and circulation, and every village its savings’ bank, — sixty mil- 
lions might perform all the operations for which one hundred and twenty 
are required, ‘The remaining sixty millions might be exported, and send 
back the materials, and implements of agriculture, and manufactures, in 
which France is now so lamentably deficient. The distribution of the 
precious metals, to use Colonel Torrens’s expression, would be altered ; 
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but would France be a sufferer by the change? Would rents or wages 
fall? Would it cost more labor to obtain an ounce of silver than it does 
now ? 


Prices or Lasor. — Every thing which can be produced at will, is 
subject to two different costs of production ; the one the minimum, below 
which price cannot permanently fall ; the other the maximum, beyond 
which price cannot permanently rise. The first, which may be called 
the cost of production to the producer, or seller, consists of the sum of 
the sacrifices which must be made, or, in other words, the sum of the 
wages and profits which must be paid or retained by the producer, in 
order to enable or induce him to continue to produce ; — including, of 
course, the wages of his own labor, and the profit of his own capital. 
The second, which may be called the cost of production to the consumer, 
or purchaser, consists of the sum of the sacrifices which must be made 
by the consumer, if, instead of purchasing, he produce for himself. 
The amount of the interval between these two extremes is one of the 
measures of the advantages derived from the division of labor. A good 
shoemaker can make a pair of shoes in a day ; he could not make a coat 
in a fortnight. A good tailor can make three coats in a week ; he could 
not make a pair of shoes in a month. So far as the price of a com- 
modity is not affected by any natural or artificial monopoly, it coincides 
with the cost of production to the producer. Were it lower, he would 
cease to produce. Were it higher, his employment would afford more 
than average wages or profits; and rival producers would crowd into it, 
and undersell one another. 


Casn Payments.— The suspension of cash payments, by Order in 
Council, was, however, an event of such startling novelty and magnitude, 
as to have been calculated to awake the attention of a mind even less 
observant and active than Horner’s. We happen to be in possession of 
some curious particulars connected with “that wonderful event,” as it 
was well called by Mr. Fox in the debate on the 28th of February, 1796 ; 
affecting, as it did, not only the finances and commerce of England, 
but bearing upon the whole combination of European policy, and of 
which event the consequences are still experienced. The facts which 
we are about to relate were communicated to us by one of the parties to 
the transaction ; and, as we are not aware that they have ever been ac- 
curately given to the public, we do not think that they can be more fitly 
recorded than in this notice of the life of that statesman whose name is 
identified with the great work of the restoration of our currency. We 
shall not stop to examine the causes which led to the difficulties of the 
bank ; at present we deal with events only. On Saturday, the 25th of 
February, 1797, the late Mr. Samuel Thornton, Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of England, waited on Mr. Pitt, to explain to him the imminent 
dangers to which that corporation was exposed. Mr. Pitt appointed to 
receive him at dinner that very day, for the purpose of examining into 
the facts, and of determining upon the line to be adopted. At that din- 
ner there were present but three persons, — the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, and Mr. Steele, 
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then Secretary to the Treasury. The presence of the latter was soon 
dispensed with, and the authorities of the Treasury and Threadneedle 
Street were left to discuss confidentially the most important proposition 
that had been mooted between those “ high contracting powers.” Mr. 
Thornton demonstrated to the minister, that it was utterly hopeless for 
the bank to continue its specie payments ; and that, early on the follow- 
ing Monday, it was necessary that some decisive resolution should be 
formed and acted on. The interview was long. Mr. Pitt examined into 
the case with the deepest anxiety and minuteness. In dismissing Mr. 
Thornton, he directed him to attend a meeting of the Council to be held 
the following morning, on Sunday. Mr. Thornton was in waiting even 
before the arrival of Mr. Pitt. Having sent in his name to the Council, 
he was asked by some of the official persons present what was the object 
of his attendance, — an object which did not appear to have been com- 
municated to them. He replied, that he attended by the command of 
Mr. Pitt, and on behalf of the Bank of England. On the arrival of Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Thornton was called in and examined ; he explained the state 
of the bank, and the imminent peril to which it was exposed of an im- 
mediate stoppage. The persons present were, the Chancellor (Lord 
Loughborough), the Duke of Portland, Marquis Cornwallis, Earl Spen- 
cer, Earl of Liverpool, Earl of Chatham, and Mr. Pitt. The latter 
shortly, but conclusively, stated his reasons for the instant adoption of an 
Order of Council directing the suspension of cash payments by the Bank 
of England. The Lord Chancellor expressed the strongest objection to 
such an act, as being wholly contrary to law. The reply of Mr. Pitt 
was conclusive : —‘* My Lords, it must be done, the public safety re- 
quires it; and I lay before your Lordships a minute, directing the proper 
steps to be taken. ‘To that minute I affix my own name, and | assume 
the whole responsibility of the proceeding.” The minute was adopted, 
as might have been expected, from the authority, almost supreme, con- 
ceded to Mr. Pitt by his colleagues as well as by Parliament. The 
Order of Council was issued ; it was communicated to the Bank of Eng- 
land ; it was dispersed throughout the metropolis at the earliest hour on 
Monday morning. We are aware that this statement does not altogether 
agree with the declarations made on the occasion, as well as subsequent- 
ly ; but our information came from the lips of one of the parties to the 
whole transaction, from its commencement to its close, — a man who 
would not deceive, and who could not be mistaken. 


Porutar Errors. — One of the great obstacles to the progress of the 
moral sciences is the tendency of doctrines, supposed to have been re- 
futed, to reappear. In the pure and in the physical sciences, each gen- 
eration inherits the conquests made by its predecessors. No mathema- 
tician has to redemonstrate the problems of Euclid; no physiologist has 
to sustain a controversy as to the circulation of the blood ; no astronomer 
is met by a denial of the principle of gravitation. But in the moral 
sciences the ground seems never to be incontestably won; and this is 
peculiarly the case with respect to the sciences which are subsidiary to 
the arts of administration and legislation. Opinions prevail and are 
acted on. The evils which appear to result from their practical applica- 
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tion lead to inquiry. Their erroneousness is proved by philosophers, is 
acknowledged by the educated public, and at length is admitted even by 
statesmen. The policy founded on the refuted error is relaxed, and the 
evils which it inflicted, so far as they are capable of remedy, are re- 
moved or mitigated. After a time new theorists arise, who are seduced 
or impelled by some moral or intellectual defect or error to reassert the 
exploded doctrine. They have become entangled by some logical fal- 
lacy, or deceived by some inaccurate or incomplete assumption of facts, 
or think that they see the means of acquiring reputation, or of promoting 
their interests, or of gratifying their political or their private resentments, 
by attacking the altered policy. All popular errors are plausible ; in- 
deed, if they were not so they would not be popular. The plausibility 
to which the revived doctrine owed its original currency, makes it ac- 
ceptable to those to whom the subject is new ; and even among those to 
whom it is familiar, probably ninety-nine out of every hundred are ac- 
customed to take their opinions on such matters on trust. ‘They hear 
with surprise that what they supposed to be settled is questioned, and 
often avoid the trouble of inquiring, by endeavouring to believe that the 
truth is not to be ascertained. And thus the cause has again to be plead- 
ed before judges, some of whom are prejudiced, and others will not 
readily attend to reasoning founded on premises which they think unsus- 
ceptible of proof. 


Bank Crrcutation. — Not one of them, whether having five or five 
hundred partners, ought to be allowed to issue notes, except upon secu- 
rity. We could point out certain joint-stock banks lately established in 
different parts of England, that have no sufficient capital with which to 
carry on their business ; and whose proceedings will, most probably, be 
injurious alike to the public and to their proprietors. The latter may, 
indeed, take such risks as they fancy ; but it is the imperative duty of 
government to provide for the undoubted solidity of all the issuers of 
paper money ; and this can only be effectually done by suppressing all 
notes not issued on security. This regulation, combined with the system 
of publicity we have already ventured to propose, would go far to per- 
fect the system of country banking. — Vol. LVI, 1843. 


Tue Usury Laws. — It is to be hoped, indeed, that these laws, the 
injurious operation of which has been shown over and over again, will 
not be longer permitted to disgrace the statute-book. But though we 
should resolve to support this offensive remnant of bygone ignorance, we 
may interfere so far with the universality of the system, as to grant our 
exemption in favor of the Bank of England. We think that the bank 
might on many occasions advantageously increase her discounts of mer- 
cantile paper ; but if the exchange should happen to fall when she had 
discounted largely, it would be necessary for her to limit her discounts ; 
and this ought, in all cases, to be done by raising the rate of interest. 

Were the bank allowed to raise the rate of interest, the pressure 
in such periods would equally affect all who dealt with her, and the more 
opulent, or those who could most easily obtain loans elsewhere, would be 
the first to withdraw. It is plain, therefore, that the exemption of the 
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bank from the usury laws would be a material improvement; and we 
cannot imagine any objection to its adoption. — Vol. LVI, 1843. 


Domestic Excnance.— We agree with Mr. Huskisson, that the case 
of an internal drain for coin is totally different from that of a foreign 
demand ; or, in other words, an unfavorable foreign exchange. And as 
the two cases differ, so also should the remedies. A foreign demand for 
gold, and an unfavorable exchange, will be remedied appropriately by a 
diminution of the quantity of money in circulation. An internal drain 
may arise from political alarm, from commercial discredit, or from the 
necessity of realizing securities in order to meet pecuniary engagements. 
Now, in this case, unlike the former, a diminution of the circulating 
medium will tend to increase the evil, instead of checking it. — Idid., 
Vol. LXXX., October, 1850. 


Pustic Men. — All history has shown that real freedom can only be 
maintained where genuine patriotism pervades the nation,—and the 
very essence of patriotism is an unselfish, though a partial, love of justice. 
Amid a people wanting in real public spirit, the representative system 
must soon degenerate into a deceptive form, and may then become one 
of the most fearful phases and instruments of misrule. ‘The secret his- 
tory of the Irish Parliament and of the French Chambers proclaims this 
lesson with alarming vividness. The very safety of a nation, as well as 
its interest and its honor, depends upon having just men carried to the 
head of affairs, and maintained there; but where, — when the popula- 
tion has been made a prey to ignorant, greedy, tenacious self-seeking, — 
where is to be found the sense or the principle, either to choose such, or 
to tolerate their rule- when chosen? A government selected from and 
by the people can only reflect the qualities of that people ; if the mass 
of the nation be wise, just, and true, the rulers will be not only the em- 
bodiment, but the élite, the filtered essence, of that wisdom, that justice, 
that truth; if the mass be corrupted, grasping, and regardless of the 
rights of others, the concentration and aggravation of all these disqualify- 
ing elements is certain to be found, sooner or later, in the high places of 
the State. me 

It is of the last moment that all who are, or are likely to be, called to 
administer the affairs of a free State, should be deeply imbued with the 
statesmanlike virtues of modesty and caution, and should act under a 
profound sense of their personal responsibility. It is an awful thing 
to undertake the government of a great country; and no man can be 
any way worthy of that high calling who does not from his inmost soul 
feel it to be so. When we reflect upon the fearful consequences, both to 
the lives, the material interests, and the moral well-being of thousands, 
which may ensue from a hasty word, an erroneous judgment, a tempo- 
rary carelessness or lapse of diligence: when we remember that every 
action of a statesman is pregnant with results which may last for genera- 
tions after he is gathered to his fathers ; that his decisions may, and prob- 
ably must, affect for good or ill the destinies of future times; that peace 
or war, crime or virtue, prosperity or adversity, the honor or dishonor of 
his country, the right or wrong, wise or unwise solution of some of the 
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mightiest problems in the progress of humanity, depend upon the course 
he may pursue at those critical moments which to ordinary men occur 
but rarely, but which crowd the daily life of a statesman; the marvel is 
that men should be forthcoming bold enough to venture on such a task. 


Osepience To THE Laws.— The second national requisite for the 
successful working of self-government is an habitual respect for estab- 
lished law. Before a people can be trusted either to make the laws or to 
enforce them, they must have learned the first great lesson of yielding 
them a cheerful and reverential obedience. Without the wide diffusion 
of this virtue through all ranks, the law can have no permanence, the ad- 
ministrators of the law no authority. Without this, what hold could 
judges and officers have over the people, by whom they were appointed, 
by whom they were removable, and from the will of whom they derived 
their mission to control that will? Where the great majority of the na- 
tion venerate and uphold the law, the judge and the sheriff act against 
the malefactors and the turbulent with the whole power of the commu- 
nity ; where it is otherwise, their task is the hopeless one of casting out 
Satan by Satan’s agency. Conceive the consequences in Ireland, were 
legislators, judges, and officers the direct creatures of the people’s 
choice! Who would dare to make a just law or enforce a stringent one ? 
In America, the great body of the people still retains much of their an- 
cestral reverence for the laws, — what Carlyle calls “an inveterate and 
inborn reverence for the constable’s staff,” — and a wholesome education 
is contending manfully in the same direction. Yet even there, we see 


occasionally alarming indications of the difficulties which are felt by 
popularly elected officers, in cases where the law-makers and the law- 
breakers are identical. ‘The exceptions are few indeed ; but enough to 
make us at times afraid that the apprehensions of Jefferson on the prob- 
able euthanasia of democracy in the United States may be a proof of his 
foresight as well as of his sensitiveness. — Ibid., October, 1850. 


Nationat SeLtF-GoveRrNnMENT. — One of the most essential conditions 
of success in self-government, in nations as in individuals, is a certain 
sobriety of character. They must have some capacity of independent 
thought, some power of resisting the influence of mere oratory, of with- 
standing the contagion of sympathy with numbers, of turning a deaf ear 
to high-sounding but unmeaning watchwords. Now, to be able to do all 
this implies either unusual natural solidity of intellect, or a degree of 
mental cultivation hitherto rarely to be found in the body of the people. 
It is curious, as well as instructive, to observe how much more readily 
the populace of most countries, France and Ireland more especially, can 
be fired by grand ideas, and fine, though wild, conceptions, than by the 
ablest appeal to their reason or even to their material interests. ‘They 
turn with disgust or incredulity from the wise and far-sighted political 
economist, and drink in with eager ear the exciting rhapsodies of the 
poet. ‘Gain but their ear (it has been said) and you will rarely find 
them fail in their comprehension of an abstract notion; whereas they 
are generally incapable of penetrating into any points of detail. ‘Talk to 
the starving people of plans, the best devised and wisest, for giving them 
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bread to eat; try to induce them to see the positive correctness of your 
calculations ; and they will either leave you to discourse to the winds or 
will stone you to death, after accusing you of wishing to take advantage 
of the public distress. But entertain them with declamations about glory, 
honor, charity, and they will forget their wants in a child-like admira- 
tion.” — Ibid. 

Porutar Leavers. — The first great disadvantage inherent in repre- 
sentative government, where the basis of the representation is at all ex- 
tended, is this: — it brings to the head of affairs not necessarily the 
wisest statesmen nor the ablest administrators, but simply the most effec- 
tive speakers and the most popular leaders. In a country where the 
body of the people are so much in the habit, and cling so much to the 
privilege, of expressing their opinions in public meetings, and where, 
periodically, the candidates for their suffrages address them from the 
hustings, rhetorical powers will of course be in the greatest demand, 
and cannot fail to command for their possessor a success and a position 
in public estimation out of all proportion to their real value. — Ibid. 


Porutar Fre.inc. — Majorities and minorities have reciprocal rights 
and duties. Any tampering with the fair, broad basis of the suffrage, — 
any fetters upon free discussion, — any restrictions on the decent free- 
dom of the press, —are, on the part of the victorious majority, as 
clear, undoubted violations of the rights of their antagonists, as in- 
surrection and conspiracies would be on the part of the defeated mi- 
nority. While every man has a vote, and full freedom in the expres- 
sion of his views, no excuse can exist for violence or secret plots. On 
the other hand, while every man bows to the decision of the aggregate 
votes of the community, no excuse can exist for tyranny on the side 
of the dominant party. Every thing must be decided by votes, and 
votes must be gained by discussion. This is the inevitable corollary 
of the Revolution: in accepting it frankly, and following it out boldly, 
lies now the only hope of freedom or salvation,— the endeavour to 
escape from it can lead only to bloodshed and confusion. In a forbear- 
ing respect for each other’s rights the antagonist parties will do well to 
seek safety and peace. For if peace is their object, to this they must 
come at last. Otherwise, as long as each persists in encroaching on the 
power and province of the other, — in pursuing secretly ulterior designs 
incompatible with loyalty to the constitution they have sworn to main- 
tain, — in employing power, when they have obtained it, to cripple and 
disarm their opponents, — in refusing allegiance to any government, and 
obedience to any law, which does not embody their own crotchets, or 
which is not established by their own party, — we can see no prospect 
but continued turbulence and final anarchy. — Ibid. 


Unwaitten History.— The world is to go forward; and its litera- 
ture, the history of its mind, is to be preserved : of this no one doubts. 
The task of preservation will become more and more difficult as time 
runs on; and to meet the difficulty, engines of increased power must, 
and therefore will, be invented : to doubt this is rather to reject history than 
to prophesy. The day will come when the record which it is thought 
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worth while in Great Britain to give to the documents of all times and 
all tongues will involve as much printing as the United Parliament orders 
in three years, and a proportionate quantity of mechanical preparation. 
Imagine that time come now, and no bolder flight is necessary. We be- 
lieve that we much overrate the printing of the world in each particular, 
if we describe it as done in four hundred years, by ten literary nations, 
at the rate of a thousand titles each year from the beginning : and we 
are afraid we must say that one fourth of this is irrecoverably lost. Pers 
haps our readers will think more: if it be so, our calculation is the more 
what we intend it to be, above the mark. — Ibid. 


THE EFFECT OF GOLD UPON PRICES. 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer, November, 1850. 


Art intervals during the last two years, attempts have been made to 
frighten the commercial world in regard to the consequences upon com- 
merce of the great influx of gold from California. It has been alleged 
that there is danger of gold being depreciated as the standard of value 
from its promised abundance ; and that at no distant period it will cease 
to be the standard, &c., &c. 

Now, we are far from apprehending any such result from almost any 
conceivable amount of gold which may be derived from California, 
although we verily believe that the amount to be received from that 
quarter will greatly exceed the estimates of the most sanguine. Ina 
very few years the receipts from surface-mining, or washings, must en- 
tirely cease, or very greatly diminish; but by that time the quartz 
veins of the country will be regularly worked by machinery; and the 
yield from that source, if we are not greatly mistaken, will very far ex- 
ceed what can ever be procured from the mere washings of the most suc- 
cessful years. 

It is difficult to say what amount of gold annually added to the curren- 
cy of the world would ultimately prove an evil, and destroy its char- 
acter as a standard of value ; but it is very certain, in our judgment, that 
we need not apprehend any such result. We inquired not long since of 
one of our most intelligent bankers, what he supposed was the relative 
amount of the commercial transactions of the world now and at the 
commencement of this century ; and his answer was, “ At least three 
times as great now as then, probably five times as great.” We then 
asked whether there had been any increase of the gold currency of the 
world during the last fifty years; which he answered in the negative ! 
How then have we been enabled to increase our business? The answer 
to this is obvious. ‘The gold basis in 1800 was not too large; the same 
ratio of basis would not be too large now; but necessity knows no law, 
and as the business of the world increased, necessity compelled a substi- 
tute for the gold basis, and that substitution was and is Credit. In 
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other words, commerce, of necessity, accommodated itself to the gold 
basis for currency which the world possessed; and if you remove the 
necessity for thus accommodating itself to an artificial state of things, be- 
yond all doubt it will do so without any revulsion, and without gold 
ceasing to be the standard of value. It is estimated that the gold basis 
now, as in 1800, is about three thousand millions of dollars; and if the 
commerce of the world is three or five times greater now than then, it 
would follow, that the introduction of a million of gold per day for the 
next thirty years would not give us a gold basis, in proportion to our 
commerce, equal to the gold basis at the commencement of the century ! 
Such an unheard of increase of gold would necessarily enhance the 
value of every thing else, labor included ; but it would not destroy gold 
as the standard of value. And taking into consideration the amount of 
gold which would be demanded by the arts, and for various manufac- 
tures, and for the luxuries of life, as also the yearly increasing business 
of the world, it would take at least fifty years, at a million per day, to 
give us a greater gold basis, in proportion to the commerce of the world, 
than existed at the commencement of the present century. 

We, therefore, are not of those who apprehend any danger to our 
standard of value from an influx of gold from California, even if that 
influx should be equal to a million of dollars per day for the next 
fifty years. That it will amount to any such sum, we do not for a mo- 
ment believe ; nor do we suppose it will ever reach half that sum, ora 
hundred and fifty millions per annum. As we have already said, the 
placers must soon be exhausted, and then our supply will be exclusively 
from the working of the quartz veins. The gold from this source will, 
no doubt, be enormous; but there are no reasons to believe that the 
veins to be worked are very numerous. 


In connection with this subject, we may appropriately add the follow- 
ing significant paragraph : — 

ALTERATION OF THE Currency IN HotLtanp. — The Dutch Govern- 
ment have issued an official notice, that, from the 22d of June last, the Dutch 
five and ten guilder gold pieces will cease to be a legal tender. The 
Bank of the Netherlands will give silver coin in exchange for them from 
the 17th to the 22d of June. From that time up to the 30th of July they 
will only be taken in payment of duties, and after the 30th of July they will 
no longer circulate except as gold coin subject to the price of gold. It 
will be remembered that the law authorizing this measure, but which did 
not specify the period at which it should take place, was adopted on the 
17th of September-last. Since 1819, the amount coined in five and ten 
guilder pieces has been equal to about fourteen and a half millions ster- 
ling, but it is believed that not more than two or three millions will now 
be presented for melting. — London Bankers’ Magazine, August, 1850. 

[The importance of the subject of the supply and consumption of gold, and its main- 
tenance as a standard of the currency, is such, that we have devoted a large number 
of pages to its discussion. In addition to the remarks from the exceedingly able 
articles of the Edinburgh Review, our readers will find other comments upon the 
saine topic from the London Times, in our present number. The reader can also 
with advantage consult our November number, containing Mr. McCulloch’s observa- 
tions on the question, “ Whether gold or silver should be adopted as the standard of 
the currency, or whether it should consist of both.” — Ep. B. i] 
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ASSURANCES AND LIFE ANNUITIES. 


From “ Popular Instructions on the Calculation of Probabilities.” By M. A. Quetelet. 


Assurance Societies have for their object, to supply the means, by 
certain payments, of sheltering men from those chances by which their 
interests are threatened. Hence assurances on human life, against fire, 
uncertain seasons, the dangers of the sea, &c. 

Assurance on human life is a sort of contract, by virtue of which a 
capital or a rent is secured, at the end of a certain time, by means of a 
sum of money paid at once, or a smaller sum paid annually. 

The contract receives the name of a policy of assurance; and the 
sum paid once for all is termed the price of the assurance, and that paid 
annually the premium of assurance. 

Many modes of assurance exist; we shall exhibit the principal ones. 

A person with a view of leaving a capital to his family, after his death, 
desires to effect an assurance on his life. This assurance may be made, 
either for a determinate time, as one, two, three years, &c., or for the 
whole life. In the first case, if the person assured die before the term 
stipulated, the inheritors receive the capital ; if the person assured pass 
the term, they receive nothing; in the second case, the conditions of the . 
policy should be always fulfilled. 

The calculation made, as to the amount to be paid, should be, ac- 
cording to mathematical expectation, as equal for one party as for the 
other, deducting something for the profit of the insurer. If the price of 
assuring £ 100 for one year be required, supposing the assurer capable 
of paying the £100, the probability depends on the age of the person 
assuring. In equity, then, the sum paid should be equal to the value of 
the expectation, multiplied by the probability of obtaining it. If the 
person assuring be forty years of age, the probability of death in the 
course of the year will be, according to our table, z§{4,, and this frac- 
tion, multiplied by 100, gives the price of the assurance, viz. 1.74 nearly. 
By the tables of mortality of France, the result is 1.89. This is the 
sum paid to the General Assurance Company established at Brussels. 
The Belgic and Strangers’ Union Society requires 1.87. These societies 
follow the Table of Mortality of Dubillard, to be found in the “ Bureau 
of Longitude,” of France. 

It will be seen that the profit of the assurer is reduced here to the 
interest of the sum lodged by the individual assuring. This profit will 
appear more considerable, if it be remembered that persons in health 
only are permitted to assure, and for whom the probability of dying is, 
consequently, considerably less than that indicated by the tables. 

When a longer term than one year is contemplated, assurance soci- 
eties calculate the interest of the money placed in their hands. 

The Belgic Union Society, for example, receives 4.639 fl. as the price 
of an assurance of 100 fi. on the whole life, at the age of forty. There 
is a certainty of the society being called on to pay in this case, but ata 
time more or less remote, according to the age of the individual assuring. 

VOL. v. 46 
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The calculation reduces itself, then, to the examination of the sum neces- 
sary to pay for the value of 100 fi., with the interest, estimated at three 
or four, and sometimes at five per cent. 

Often, in place of a capital, an annuity may be assured to inheritors, 
having the same value as the capital, and for which, consequently, the 
same price is paid, or the same premium. 

Two persons, two married persons, for example, can assure on their 
united lives, a capital or an annuity, in favor of the undetermined sur- 
vivor, or in favor of the one first named. The case of assurances relates 
to compound probabilities. The Belgic Union Society require a premium 
of 1.60 fi. for an assurance of 100 fi. payable after the death of two 
persons whose ages are respectively forty and thirty. The premium is 
1.89 fi. if the assurance of 100 fi. be payable to the younger of the two 
persons, if the survivor, and 2.51 if the survivor be not named. 

Assurance societies receive also deposits during life, donations in favor 
of infants, weekly savings, &c. The payments during life consist in 
making one payment, or in giving annual premiums, in order to acquire 
a capital or an annuity at a certain period ; it being necessary to con- 
sider, in the calculation, the probability of the life of the person assur- 
ing, and the interest of the money paid. Gifts in favor of infants con- 
sist in assuring a capital, or an annuity, to an individual, when he shall 
have attained a determined age; this calculation is the same as the 
former one. The weekly savings accumulate, with their interests, and 
are refunded at the choice of the depositor. 

After what has been said, it will be evident that life assurance soci- 
eties have for their basis the laws of human mortality, and the value of 
interests which produce a certain sum. Hence the great importance of 
having the tables of mortality prepared with care, and the capability 
even of establishing the distinction between men and women, the mortal- 
ity being generally less amongst the latter. The tables also require to 
be revised as our habits and modes of living become modified. 

Assurance societies may be constituted by the state, by particular soci- 
eties, or by mutual associations. The two latter are the only ones 
known in practice. Particular societies are objects of speculation, where 
often the advantages of the assurances are immense. ‘The mutual asso- 
ciations, where the assured are the assurers, regulate for themselves, and 
are interested in procuring full value for all, with the greatest amount of 
economy. Other societies again exist of a mixed character, societies 
where the assured are represented, and where they have a part in the 

rofits. 

, Assurances against the dangers of the sea, against fire, against uncer- 
tain seasons, &c., ought to rest on the observation of numerous facts, 
which are still generally wanting. What has been stated will assist in 
calculating the probability of loss or gain, since, strictly speaking, and 
always subtracting the profits of the assurer, the sum deposited by the 
person assuring ought to be worth the product of the value of the prop- 
erty which he assures, by the probability which he has of losing it. 

In 1818, there was a bank established at Paris, of savings and of prov- 
idence, which merits imitation in all countries. Far from its having 
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been an object of speculation, on the part of its founders, this bank is 
conducted gratuitously by them; it received from them a donation suffi- 
cient to meet the daily expenditure of preparing the accounts, the sole 
aim being, to offer to the small. economists, without expense or risk for 
the future, an advantageous lodgment, afforded everywhere else only for 
sums of some amount. 

Assurance societies and savings banks are establishments eminently 
useful when conducted on proper principles; they have, amongst other 
things, a moral tendency in enabling the provident man to see his economy 
fructify, not only for his own advantage, but for the benefit of those who 
are dear to him. They may be considered as stimulants to labor and 
good conduct, since the interests of the assured are bound up with them. 
Assurance societies will be less profitable to governments than the lotter 
ies, but they will confer on them infinitely great honor, and they will be 
come one of the most powerful means for consolidating public tranquil 
lity, while they improve the morality of the people. Governments do not, 
perhaps, consider sufficiently, that, in doing good, they interest an infinite 
number of individuals in their existence. 


PRroBaBILITIES oF Human LIFE. 


One of the most interesting applications of the calculations of probabil- 
ities is the formation of tables of mortality, their object being to make 
known the law according to which a certain number of individuals, born 
at the same period, successively perish. 


Dr. Halley’s Table on the Bills of Mortality at Breslau. 


Persons 
Living. 
573 
567 
560 
553 
546 
539 
531 
522 


Persons 

Living. 
1000 
855 
798 
760 
732 
710 
692 
680 
670 
661 
653 
646 
640 
634 
628 
622 


lersons ins 
vioing Ages Tiong, 
377 70 142 
367 71 131 
357 72 120 
346 73 109 
335 74 98 
324 83 
313 78 
302 68 
292 58 
282 49 
272 41 
262 
252 
242 
232 
222 
212 
202 
192 
182 
172 
162 
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481 
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445 
436 
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Halley, who constructed the first table of mortality (in 1693), em- 
ployed the following method :— He made, for the city of Breslau, in 
Silesia, an enumeration of all individuals who, in the period of four 
years, died between 0 and 1 year, between 1 and 2 years, between 2 
and 3 years, and so on to the most advanced period of life ; at the same 
time considering the population as stationary, or as affording annually a 
number of deaths equal to the number of births, and that all the individ- 
uals whose deaths he enumerated had been born at the same time, he 
deduced from their respective ages the law according to which they suc- 
cessively perished. 

He took then the sum of all the deaths, deducting from it the number 
of infants which died between 0 and 1 year; the remainder indicated the 
number of survivors; from this last remainder he deducted the number 
of infants which died between 1 and 2 years, to obtain the number of 
survivors, and so on. 

The following table, which gives the law of mortality in the southern 
provinces of the Netherlands, shows how 100,000 individuals, born at 
the same time, successively perish. 


Law of Mortality. 


Years. a Years, # — Years. —_ d- Years. ~<a 
0 100,000 28 45,866 56 (27,155 84 2,999 
1 T1507 29 45,284 57 26,357 85 2,429 
2 69,470 30 44,709 58 25,547 86 2,000 
3 64,799 31 44,147 59 (24,797 87 1,619 
4 61,899 32 43,589 60 23,890 88 1,285 
5 59,864 33 43,023 61 23,041 89 998 
6 58,726 34 42,448 62 22,176 90 744 
7 57,800 ‘35 41,857 63 21,296 91 537 
8 57,129 36 41,249 64 20,402 92 378 
9 56,557 37 40,629 65 19,493 93 267 
10 56,077 38 39,990 66 18,571 oF 204 
1! 55,660 39 39,335 67 17,636 95 150 
12 55,409 40 38,670 68 16,688 96 105 
13 54,919 41 37,999 69 15,731 97 76 
14 54,569 42 37,322 70 14,761 98 54 
15 54,296 43 36,638 71 13,769 99 38 
16 53,883 4h 35,948 72 12,781 100 25 
17 53,533 45 35,252 73 11,718 101 19 
18 53,167 46 34,549 4 10,697 102 16 
19 52,643 47 33,840 75 9,679 103 13 
20 51,956 48 33,125 76 8,706 104 10 
21 51,132 49 32,406 7 ~=—«-7,810 105 1 
22 50,309 50 31,671 78 69,77 106 4 
23 49,498 51 30,940 79 6.213 107 2 
wm 48,703 52 30,199 80 5,501 108 1 
25 47,939 53 29,452 81 4,798 109 0 
% 47,218 54 28,698 82 . 4,131 
27 46,528 55 27,871 83 ° 3,504 


The method which we have exhibited supposes a population sta- 
tionary, which seldom occurs: if, however, it leaves something to be 
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desired, on the side of accuracy, it presents great advantages in the sim- 
plicity of its application. 

We shall presently show the principal applications of this table. 

Probability of life may be considered as the number of years after 
which the probability of existing and of not existing become the same ; 
or rather, the number of years after which individuals of the same age are 
reduced one half. The preceding table shows, that of the 100,000 indi- 
viduals which have been supposed to be born at the same time, but 
50,000 remain between the 22d and 23d year: the probability, there- 
fore, that a newly-born infant shall live to 224 years, viz. the probability 
of life, is 32°99; or 3. The probability of life in France is 20} years 
nearly, according to the Bureau of Longitude; in England it is 27 to 28 
years. The probability of life is very short in large towns; it falls at 
Paris to between the eighth and ninth year; at London a little before 
the third year; at Vienna a little before the second year; a little after at 
Berlin; and at Brussels after the twenty-third year. 

Mean life is calculated, by supposing that an equal division is made of 
all the ages of the individuals which have been considered in the tables 
of mortality. 


Years. Months. 
{tis in Switzerland, . ° . 37 1 


Southern Provinces of the Netherlands, , ° ° ° ° ° ° 30 4 
France, . ‘ e é é ° ° e e ‘ ° ° ° - B 9 
Northampton, . ° ee Ae coe? Sn a i a a, 2 
London, ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° e - 9 11 
Berlin, ‘ - ° ° ° ° . e ° . ° . ° 17 1 
Vienna, . ° . . . - 1 9 


By means of the table of mortality, the probability of continuing to 
exist, for a certain number of years, may be determined to a certain age 
not specified. If it be required to know, for example, what the proba- 
bility would be of living twelve years for an individual who had attained 
thirty years. 

The number of survivors at thirty and forty-two years would be 
found in the table respectively, 44709 and 37322. The first number 
ought to be considered as the total number of chances; and the second 
as the number of favorable chances ; the probability required will be 
then 33#2@; for France it will be found 23§43%; these probabilities are 
nearly equal. 

If the probability of life be required at thirty years, one half the num- 
ber of individuals of that age must be taken, which gives 22,354. This 
number corresponds in the table to sixty-two years nearly ; there is then 
one to one that the individual of thirty years shall attain sixty-two years ; 
it may be said that’ the probability of life for a man of thirty years is 
thirty-two years. In France it is not quite thirty years. 

The probability of life is greater or less according to the age: it is at 
its maximum, in nearly all countries, about the fourth and fifth year. 

In the southern provinces of the Netherlands, the probability of life is 
at its maximum about the fifth year, and its value is from forty-seven to 
forty-eight years ; in France, it falls between the fourth and fifth years, 
and is nearly forty-six years. 

4b 
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The maximum of mean life falls between the fifth and sixth years in 
England, between the sixth and seventh years, according to Price ; in 
France, between the fifth and sixth, according to Duvilard, and its value 
is from forty-one to forty-five years. 

The probability may also be determined for the continued existence 
for a certain number of years of two persons, their ages being given: 
This probability is then composed of two simple probabilities that each of 
these persons will live to the period named ; for example, what is the 
probability that an individual thirty years of age, and his wife twenty 
years of age, shall continue to live twelve years. Multiplying the frac- 
tion 239%% by 4722, the product will express the probability of living 
twelve years longer ; the latter fraction expressing the probability which 
the individual who had attained twenty years has of living still twelve 
years. 

Thus may be calculated the probability that three, four, or any greater 
number of persons, may have of living for any time named. 

If we review all that has preceded, we shall be compelled to conclude 
that there are but few things of which we can acquire a certainty, and 
that the greater part of our knowledge, even what relates to essentials, is 
founded only on probabilities more or less strong. It is then interesting 
to be enabled to appreciate the value of these probabilities, not only to 
apply them to particular cases which constantly defeat our calculations, 
but to elevate us to the knowledge of results which are produced by the 
same causes always acting, whether they be known, or whether their ex- 
istence and their mode of action be only revealed by experience. 
Chance, a mysterious word, which has been too much abused, ought only 
to be considered as serving to conceal our ignorance; being a phantom 
which exercises 4 most absolute empire over the vulgar mind, habituated 
to consider events only as insulated facts; but which are annihilated be- 
fore the philosopher, whose eye embraces a long series of events, and 
whose observation is not deceived by irregularities, which disappear from 
before his steady view, when he is enabled to take a position sufficiently 
elevated to seize the laws of nature. These laws are eternal, immutable, 
as the intelligence from whence they flow ; it is not in our power to alter 
them. 

The table of mortality which we have given may also serve to deter- 
mine, how far the individuals of a determinate age may be calculated 
on in a population; this constitutes the law of population; taking in 
effect the sum of all the numbers which the table contains, and if this 
number be considered as representing the population, the particular num- 
bers in the table will represent the individuals of different ages of which 
the population is composed. . 

The calculation of probabilities has made known a singular fact, that 
more males than females are born; and this observation has been made 
in all countries. The ratio of male to female births is, — 

Inthe Netherlands, . . . «+. » » as 1 to0.9427 
France, . ° “ 1 “ 0.9375 


Kingdom of Naples,. . «. - « “1 “0.9560 
England, . « ; . « “1409470 
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It is remarkable, from the observation of ten years, that the.ratio is not the 
same for the towns and the country in the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
For the towns it is found as 1 to 0.9480, and for the country, as 1 to 0.9375. 

In estimating the population, it is also usual to find the ratio of the 
population to the births and deaths; these ratios for the Netherlands, ac- 
cording to ten years’ observations, collected by the commission of statis- 
tics of the kingdom, have the following values : — 

Towns. Country. 


1 Birth for 26.07 Individuals. 1 Birth for 29.14 Individuals. 
1 Death “ 32.61 - 1 Death for 48.83 a“ 


It is found, also, that one marriage may be calculated on for one hun- 
dred and thirty-two individuals; and for each marriage there may be 
estimated four to five infants, or more correctly, 4.56. This last ratio is 
the measure of fecundity ; it varies according to the country, as may be 
seen by the following table : — 

Savoy, . «© « -« - 5.65 Scotland,. . . . «- . &JS 
Government of Venice, . . 5.45 Moraviaand Silicia, . . . 481 
Bohemia, ‘ ° ‘ - - 527 Netherlands, . F ° - 4.56 
Muscovy, 5.25 France, s « «, * (kh. oe 


Bergamo, a - « 524 Sweden, . . . . «». « 362 
Pottegal, «© «© «© «© « 6 England, . . . . «© 350 
The numbers of births and deaths are not the same in the different 
months of the year, but they present a maximum and a minimum. 
These numbers, notwithstanding the modifications which they ought to 
undergo from the difference of climates and manners, seem to follow a 


law which is sufficiently manifested in the observations made during 
eighteen years at Brussels. They have been since verified by more than 
thirteen millions of observations collected by M. Villermé, in different 
parts of the globe, leaving, therefore, no doubt on the subject. 
To form an idea of this law, it will suffice to cast the eyes over the 
subjoined table, which is the result of records made at Brussels. 
Deaths. Births. Deaths. Births, 
January, . _ - ae. - 1040 July, . : - 806 . . 901 
February, . . 1110. . 157 August, oe 844. . 903 
March, . F ~ wee . 1099 September, . - 884 . + 940 
April, . ° ° 1068 . - 1079 October, . . 954 . - 949 
May, ‘ aa > . 989 November, . - 915 7 - 968 
June, . ° ‘ 916. - December,. . 1175. - 1172 


The minimum of births, which occurs in July, seems to obtain earlier, 
in proportion, as we advance towards the south. 

We shall conclude this lesson by a remark relative toa prejudice ex- 

isting, generally, on the pretended danger of being the thirteenth at 
table. 
If the probability be required, that out of thirteen persons of different 
ages, one of them, at least, shall die within a year, it will be found that 
the chances are about one to one that one death, at least, will occur. 
This calculation, by means of a false interpretation, has given rise to the 
prejudice, no less ridiculous, that the danger will be avoided by inviting a 
greater number of guests, which can only have the effect of augmenting 
the probability of the event so much apprehended. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY FOR BELGIUM. 


General Table. 
Towns and Coun- 
try; Males and 
Females. 


Country. 
Males. Females. 
10,000 10,000 100,000 
8,926 9,209 90,396 
8,664 8,988 87,936 

8,470 8,829 86,175 
8,314 8,694 84,720 
8,187 8,587 83,571 
8,076 8,490 82,526 
7,575 8,001 77,528 
7,173 7,603 73,367 
6,920 7,326 70,536 
6,537 6,931 66,531 
6,326 6,691 64,102 
6,169 6,528 62,448 
6,038 6,395 61,166 
5,939 6,299 60,249 
5,862 6,215 59,487 
6,147 58,829 

58,258 

57,749 

57,289 

56,871 

56,467 

56,028 

55,570 

55,087 

54,575 

54,030 

53,450 

52,810 

52,172 

51,465 

50,732 

49,995 

49,298 

48,602 

47,965 

47,350 

46,758 

46,170 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY FOR BELGIUM. 
General Tuble, 


Towns. Country. ore ——- 
Males. Females. Males, Females. Females. 
3,611 4,088 4,044 3,971 39,697 
3,544 4,027 3,995 
3,477 3,967 3,943 3,831 
3 All 3,907 3,887 3,761 
3,352 3,846 3,827 
3,293 5,783 3,767 
3,233 3,720 3,707 
3,174 3,647 
3,115 3,588 
3,040 3,512 
2,962 3,435 
2,881 3,358 
2,810 3,276 
2,739 3,194 
2,667 3,111 
2,583 3,026 
2,939 
2,851 
2,767 
2,677 
2,587 
2,495 
2,387 
2,277 
2,163 
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The Importance of Bank Libraries. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY FOR BELGIUM. 
General Table. 
Country. ory re 
Males. Females. Females. 
46 54 510 
38 40 387 
27 32 282 
20 24 
14 18 

12 

7 


bh 
8 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BANK LIBRARIES. 
From the London Bankers’ Magazine, October, 1850. 


WE need scarcely say that a certain number of useful business works 
are as necessary to a banker as they are to a solicitor. A banker is sup- 
d to know the leading principles of the law, so far as they relate to 
is ordinary business, sufficiently well to render it unnecessary for him to 
refer to “ cases ” on every emergency ; and it will generally be found that 
a good practical banker has more real occasion for a ready knowledge of 
mercantile law, than even the solicitor of his district. The banker is 
subject every day to have to decide, without hesitation, on contingencies 
which a lawyer may consider at leisure; and as he is thus called upon 
to act on the instant, and without time for much consideration, it is im- 
portant for him, and for the bank he represents, that he should be able to 
decide safely on an ordinary question of mercantile law, without hesi- 
tation. To do this, however, he must necessarily be well acquainted 
with the principles of commercial law, and must keep himself advised of — 
the changes which occur from time to time by the acts of the legisla- 
ture, and the decisions of the courts. The latter he may obtain from 
the newspapers and legal journals, but unless he has had an opportunity 
of gaining a knowledge of the principles of mercantile law, before he is 
called upon to apply them in practice, he, and those whose interests are 
intrusted to his charge, will suffer greatly by his ignorance. 
It is, therefore, obviously of importance to bankers that their younger 
officers who may hereafter be appointed managers should have the 
means of gaining some amount of useful legal knowledge, and an ac- 
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quaintance with the principles of political economy, while they are act- 
ing as clerks and accountants; and although a young man who is desir- 
ous of qualifying himself for the higher duties of his profession will no 
doubt obtain and make “himself familiar with such useful books as may 
be readily obtainable, it would be advantageous if the heads of his estab- 
lishment provided a few works of a decidedly useful character, to which 
he might refer for information. 

A small library of books of this kind might be obtained for a few 
pounds ; and they ought to be added to the office furniture of every 
branch. Where a bank has many branches, three or four distinct trea- 
tises might be obtained on any one subject, and distributed amongst the 
branches in a district. If the books belonging to one branch were then 
exchanged from time to time by the branches amongst each other, the 
manager and officers at every branch would be able to obtain the best 
and latest information on any particular branch of the law connected 
with their business. 

The principal works required at the commencement of a banking 
library would be, — 

1. A General Treatise on the Principles of Law, such as a modern 
edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries, or some of the other excellent 
works of a similar character, which have been published during the last 
few years. 

2. A Treatise on Bills of Exchange and Checks. The well-known 
work of Chitty is rather a book of reference now, in consequence of its 
size and price and enormous accumulation of cases; but it ought to be 
obtained, or its place supplied, by Byles’s more convenient treatise on 
Bills, or a similar work. 

3. A Treatise on the Law of Contracts is an essential work. A 
knowledge of the law of contracts is absolutely necessary to every man 
of business, and a useful work on contracts of a mercantile character 
ought therefore to be one of the first books obtained. 

4. A Treatise on the Law of Bankruptcy must also form one of the 
earliest additions to the library. 

5. A modern edition of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and other 
standard works on political economy, of which banking is a branch, 
would of course be procured at the earliest opportunity. 

6. Works on the Theory and Practice of Banking, such as those of 
Mr. Gilbart; The Parliamentary Blue Books containing the evidence 
given, from time to time, before committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the currency; and good treatises on Bank Book-keeping and 
Arithmetic, should also be found with those we have already referred to. 

Now, if the directors and managers of banking establishments deter- 
mined on supplying their branch with a set of books of this character, 
they might be obtained at a very considerable reduction off the ordinary 
publishing price. The publishers of any of the works we have re- 
ferred to, would make a large reduction, if a considerable number of 
copies were taken altogether ; and we shall be happy to undertake an ar- 
rangement of this kind for any banks which may please to adopt a resolu- 
tion to supply their branches with sets of books. For example, if three 
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or four banks order en, amongst them, fifty copies of any of the 
works we have specified, or of any others which may be desired out of 
lists which could be supplied, or which we may hereafter publish in the 
Magazine, we will obtain from the publisher the lowest price at which he 
would supply such a number of copies: and the expense of them would 
be ratably borne by the several banks, according to the number of 
copies they required. A committee of half a dozen gentlemen, consist- 
ing of the leading officers of some of the large joint-stock banks, might 
probably be obtained, to decide on the works to be procured; or the 
banks might send usa list of the books they would wish to have pro- 
cured, and we will advise them of what the cost would be. 

In order to obtain the means for giving information on the subject to 
such bankers as may feel disposed to act in the matter, we shall ad- 
dress a note to the publishers of works on the subjects referred to above, 
and inquire the prices at which they will supply quantities of, say one 
hundred copies of separate treatises. We shall then be able to furnish 
an estimate of the cost for a small banking library, and will state, prob- 
ably in our next number, for what sum a set of books could be furnished. 

Should the directors of the several banks decline to provide the funds 
for supplying their branches with libraries, the managers and officers at a 
branch will be enabled by this information to ascertain for what sum, 
subscribed by themselves, they can provide the books they may desire. 

In the mean time we should be happy to receive communications from 
those who think it desirable to promote the formation of banking libra- 
ries, and who will favor us with suggestions on the subject. 


Decrease or Sitver Coin. — The large export of silver from this country having 
been accounted for in certain quarters as caused by “the withdrawal of the gold 
coin from circulation in Belgium and Holland,” it is necessary to state that Kens 
is no intention of withdrawing the gold coin from circulation in Belgium; on the 
contrary, the gold coinage of that country has been very greatly increased during 
the last three months ; and it is also proposed to further increase it by the coinage of 
a smaller gold piece than that now in circulation. The only change that has been 
made was in the value of the English sovereign, which was formerly a legal tender 
at 25.50 francs; it has now ceased to be a Jegal tender, and only now A. its market 
value, at which it circulates freely. In Holland, where they have always had both 
a gold and silver standard, the current gold coin has been called in for recoinage 
solely, and not with a view to its withdrawal. 

These are facts generally known in the commercial world ; but, as the statement 
above alluded to may create an erroneous impression upon the subject in question, it 
has been thought desirable to call attention to it. 

By the returns made to the Belgian government, it is shown that the notes issued 
by the two banks in Brussels, in circulation on the Ist of November, 1850, were : — 

Société Générale, Bank of Belgium. 

In notes of francs, 1,000 . . “ ° ° - 7,520,000 3,284,000 
“ ee” ON eee . «7,571,500 2,401,500 

“ «“ ee ag agage . «9,171,900 4,062,900 

“a “ (UVR er, 438,100 

“ “ —. S -  . « « ee 346,500 

“ “ 5 < iy Aids“ Gaee Ae 137,090 36,000 


Total Francs, 40,269,010. Francs, 29,700,010 10,569,000 
London Morning Chronicle, November 9, 1850. 
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Gilbart on Banking. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 


By JAMES W. GILBART, Esq., 
Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 


Continued from page 505, December number. 


“ The best security against mismanagement of banking affairs, must ever be found 
in the capacity and integrity of those who are intrusted with the administration of 
them, and in the caution and prudence of the public: but no legislative regulation 
should be omitted which can increase and insure the stability of establishments upon 
which commercial credit so much depends.” 


SECTION V.—TuHe ApMINISTRATION OF A Bank witH REFERENCE TO PROCEED- 
INGs ON BiLLs or ExcHanGe. — Continued from e 505. 

SECTION VI.—On THE EmpLoymeNT OF SURPLUS FuNDs. 

SECTION VII.—On Seasons oF PRESSURE. 

SECTION VIII.—On rue Errects oF THE BANK oF ENGLAND CHARTER OF 1844. 


“It has been held that where a man is of a religion which gives to any other day 
of the week the sanctity of Sunday, as in the case of the Jews, he is entitled to the 
same indulgence as on that day. 

“ Where Christmas-day, or such day of fast or thanksgiving, shall be on a Mon- 
day, notice of the dishonor of bills or notes due or payable the Saturday preceding 
need not be given until the ‘Tuesday following. 

“ And Good Friday, Christmas-day, and any day of fast or thanksgiving, shall, from 
10th April, 1827, as far as regards bills or notes, be treated and considered as Sunday. 


“ But these provisions do not apply to Scotland. 
pli 


“If the holder of a bill or note place it in the hands of his banker, the banker is 
only bound to give notice of its dishonor to his customer, in like manner as if the 
banker were himself the holder, and his customer were the party next entitled to 
notice. ‘ 

“ And the customer has the like time to communicate such notice, as if he had re- 
ceived it from a holder. 

“ And therefore by thus placing a bill or note in a banker’s hands, the number of 
persons from whom notice must pass is increased by one. 

“Thus notice sent by a London banker to a London customer the day after the 
dishonor is in time; and if the customer communicate that notice the day following, 
that will be in time also. 

“It is no excuse for not giving notice the next day after a party receives one, that 
he received his notice earlier than the preceding parties were bound to give it, and 
that he gave notice within what would have been proper time if each preceding 
party had taken all the time the law allowed him. The time is to be calculated ac- 
cording to the period when the party in fact received his notice. Nor is it any ex- 
cuse that there are several intervening parties between him who gives the notice and 
defendant to whom it is given; and that if the notice had been communicated 
through these intervening parties, and each had taken the time the law allows, the 
defendant would not have had the notice sooner. 

“ Sending a verbal notice to a merchant's counting-house in the ordinary hours of 
business, at a time when he or some of his people might reasonably be expected to 
be there, is sufficient ; it is not necessary to leave or to send a written notice, or to 
send to the house where he lives Sending notice by the post is sufficient, though it 
be not received ; and where there is no post, it is sufficient to send by the ordinary 
mode of conveyance. 

“ And it is not essential the notice should be sent by the post where there is one; 
sending to an agent by a private conveyance, that he may give the notice, is suffi- 
cient, if the agent give the notice, or take due steps for the purpose, without delay. 

“ Notice to one of several parinurs is notice toall : and when a bill has been drawn 
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by a firm upon one of the partners, and by him accepted and dishonored, it is un- 
necessary to give notice of such dishonor to the firm; for this must necessarily be 
known to one of them, and the knowledge of one is the knowledge of all. 

“Upon an acceptance payable at a Toaker's, notice of non-payment need not be 
given to the accepter ; for he makes the bankers his agents ; presentment to them is 
presentment to him. 

“ A person who has been once discharged by laches from his liability on a bill or 
note is always discharged. And, therefore, where two or more parties to a bill or 
note have been so discharged, but one of them, not knowing of the laches, pays it; he 
pays it in his own wrong, and cannot recover the money from another of such 
parties.” 


As many bills drawn in foreign languages pass through the hands of a 
London banker, it may be useful to give a list of some of those words 
which express the amount and the time, the two main points in a bill 
of exchange : — 


English, . . . One Two Three Sixty Ninety. 
German, . . Ein Zwei Drei Sechzig Neunzig. 
Dutch, .. .Een Twee Drie Zestig Negentig. : 
French, . . . Un Deux Trois Soixante ; See, = 
Italian, . . . Uno Due Tre Sessanta Nonanta, or Novanta. 
— <- ee Dos Tres Sesenta Noventa. 

ortuguese, - - Hum Dous Tres Secenta Noventa. 
Swedish, . . En Twa Tre Sexti Nitti. 
Danish, . . . Een To Tre Tredsindstyve Halvfemtesindstyve. 
English, . - Two months after date. Three days after sight. 
German, . ° - Zwei monate nach dato. Drei tage nach sicht. 
Dutch, . ° . Twee maanden na dato. Drie dagen na zigt. 
French, . ° - A deux mois de date. A trois jours de vue. 
A tre giorni vista. 
r A tre giorni dopo vista. 
Spanish, . Oy eran: A tres dias vista. 


Portuquese, . ‘ . A dous mezes de data. A tres dias vista. 
Swedish, . P - Twa manander ifran dato. Tre dagar efter sigt. 
Danish, - «  « To maaneder efter dato. Tre dage efter sigt. 


In all the above languages, “ at sight” is usually expressed by a vista, 
except the French, which expresses it by @ rue. “ At usance” is ex- 
pressed by a uso or ad uso. The names of the months so nearly re- 
semble the English, that a mistake can but rarely occur. 

The following are forms of bills in each of the above languages : — 


Frencu. 
Lille, le 28 Septembre, 1848. Bon pour £158 9 Sterlings. 
Au vingt-cing Décembre prochain, I vous plaira payer par ce mandat @ Vordre de nous- 
mémes la somme de cent cinquante-huit livres sterlings 9 shellings valeur en nous-mémes et 
que passerez suivant [avis de 
A Messieurs 
a Londres. 


Italian, - «+» Adue mesi dopo data. § 


GERMAN. 
Narnberg, den 28 October, 1848. Pro £100 Sterling. 
Zwei monate nach dato zahlen Sie gegen diesen Prima Wechsel an die Ordre des Herrn 
_ Cin Hundert Pfund Sterling den Werth erhalten. Sie bringen 
solche auf Rechnung laut Bericht von 


. Herren 
London. 
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Durca. 
Grouw, den 1st November, 1848. ’ Voor £59 17 6 
Twee maanden na dato gelieve UEd te betalen voor dezen onzen prima Wisselbrief de se- 
cunda niet betaald zynde aan de ordre van de Heeren _____.o....___ negen & 
vyftig Ponden zeventien schelling en zespences sterling, de waarde in rekening UEd stelle het 
op rekening met of zonder advys van 
de Heer 
te London. 
ITavian. 
Livorno, le 25 Settembre, 1848. Per £500 Sterline. 
A Tre mesi data pagate per questa prima de Cambio (una sol volta) all’ ordine 
i , la somma di Lire cinque cento sterline valuta cambiata, e ponete 
tn conto M. S. secondo Cavviso Addio 
Al 
Londra. 
SPANISH. 
Malaga, 4 20 de Sethe de 1848. Son £ 300. 
A noventa dias fecha se serviran V* mandar pagar por esta primera de cambio 4 la orden 
de los Sve «Tres cientas libras Esterlinas en oro o plata valor reci- 
bido de dhos S'** que anotaran valor en cuenta segun aviso de 
A los Sve 
Londres. 
PoRTUGUESE. 
£600 Esterlinas. Lisbon, aos 8 de Dezembro de 1848. 
A Sessenta dias de vista precizos pagard V___§_________ por esta nossa unica 
via de Letra Segura, & nos ou & nossa Ordem a quantia acima de Seis Centas Livras Es- 
terlinas valor de nos recebido em Fazendas, que passera em Comta segundo o aviso de 


Ao Sen 


SweEpIsH. 


Five Dogar a q ge Q Were ( For £ Sterl. 100. 
ittio € behagade H. H. emot denna prima secundo obetald ) betala 
till Herr sada ____ elle ordres Etthundra Pund Sterling som stalles i ralning 
enligt avis. 
Herrar 
London. 
DanIsH. 

Kjobenhavn, 9 December, 1848. Rbae 4,000. 

Tre maaneder efter dato behager de at betale denne Prima Verel, secunda ikke, til Herr 
ler ordre med Fire Tusinde Rigsbank Daler, Valutta modtaget 
og stilles i Regning ifélge advis. 
Herrer 


London. 


Bills of exchange form a large proportion of the circulating medium of 
Lancashire, and supply the place of country notes. The following ac- 
count is given by J. Gladstone, Esq., M. P. : — 


“ We sell our goods, not for payments in cash, such as are usual in other places, but 
generally at credits from ten days to three months, to be then paid for in bills on Lon- 
don at two or three months’ date. Those bills we pay to our bankers, and receive 
from them bills or cash, when we have occasion for either, to make our payments. 
The bank-notes or gold we require for our ordinary purposes and charges of merchan- 
dise of every description. The account is kept floating. The interest on both sides is 
calculated at the same rate, at present five per cent. Last year the rate was reduced to 
four; and the banker charges a we of a quarter per cent. on the amount of 

3 
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one side of the account. That charge is his remuneration, and that of his bankers in 
London, for paying our acceptance there, both inland and foreign. The account fluc- 
tuates, depending on the confidence the banker may have in his customers ; if that 
confidence is entire, the customer is occasionally in his banker’s debt, but more fre- 
quently the balance is in his favor. 

“ Does that extend to the whole of Lancashire ?—I believe the system at Manches- 
ter, Preston, and the other principal towns, is similar; I am not aware of any other. 
‘There are some small country bankers in the neighbourhood of Manchester who issue 
promissory notes, but I do not know any thing of their practice ; none of the more re- 
spectable banks in Lancashire do issue them.” (Lords, 216, Gladstone.) 

“If I sell a thousand pounds’ worth of goods to a wholesale grocer, or any other per- 
son who again distributes them to his customers in the country, when he comes to pay 
me the £1,000 he will do so in bills, ranning from £10 to any other sum; the £1,000 
may be paid in twenty or thirty bills of exchange, drawn on London, and generally at 
two and sometimes three months’ date.” (Lords, 227, Gladstone.) 

Mr. Lewis Loyd, of the firm of Messrs. Jones, Loyd, & Co., estimated, 
in 1826, that the circulation of Manchester consists of nine parts bills of 
exchange, and the tenth part gold and Bank of England notes. Others 
think the proportion is as high as twenty to one, or even fifty to one. 
(See Evidence of Lewis Loyd, Esq., and of Mr. Henry Burgess, before 
the Committee of the House of Lords, pp. 294,298.) Mr. Loyd stated 
he had seen bills of £10 with a hundred and twenty indorsements 
upon them; and when the stamp duties were lower, bills were drawn of 
a less amount. He gives the following criteria of accommodation bills: 
— “ Bills that are issued for speculation generally travel to London very 
rapidly, with very few indorsements upon them; they are wanted to be 
converted into bank-notes immediately, and come quite clean, and with- 
out any marks of negotiation upon them ; and, besides that, we know the 

ies upon them pretty well.” In Scotland an accommodation bill is 
called a wind bill. 

It maybe mentioned, that after the establishment of branches of the 
Bank of England at Manchester and Liverpool, the bill circulation of 
Lancashire was considerably diminished. Most of the banks made agree- 
ments with the branch bank, stipulating that in consideration of having a 
certain amount of discount, at a reduced rate of interest, they would not 
issue for local circulation any bills they had discounted for their custom- 
ers. These agreements have been modified since the act of 1844; but 
still the main circulation of Lancashire consists of Bank of England 
notes. It would not now be possible to find a bill with a hundred and 
twenty indorsements. 

The late Mr. Leatham attempted to calculate the amount of bills in cir- 
culation, or, more properly speaking, in existence, during each year. 
He, through Lord Morpeth, obtained a return of the number of stamps 
issued from 1835 to 1839 inclusive, and based his calculations on the sup- 
position that each bill was circulated for half the amount which the stamps 
would cover, which was considerably under the amount. From the ex- 
perience of his own bank, compared with that of the principal discount 
offices in London, he found that the average date of bills, including for- 
eign and inland, was three months. He then took the whole stamps for 
a year and divided them by four, which gave the amount circulating at 
one time. By a similar induction, he estimated foreign bills at one sixth 
of the English, though the proportion was rather greater; and he took the 
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same average for Irish bills in the years where no official returns had 
been made. Mr. Leatham’s statement is as follows : — 
Bill Circulation of Great Britain and Ireland, during the years undermentioned. 
1815. 1824. 1825, 1826 - 27. 
£ £ £ £ 
Bill Stamps for Great Britain, creating the sum, 477,493,100 232,429,800 260,379,400 207,347,400 
Estimated Irish Bills,. . . «. « « 79,682,183 33,735,300 43,396,566 34,557,903 
Foreign Bille, . . 5 8 ltl ll 92,845,880 46,194,683 50,629,327 40,317,072 
Total, . . « « « 649,921,163 316,362,783 364,405,293 282,222 306 
Average circulation, kes Me winks Oa 162,480,290 79,090,695 88,601,323 70,555,576 
The following is a similar return for the years 1835 to 1839. 
1835, 1836, 1837, 1833, 1839. 
£ £ £ £ 
British Bills, . . . « « 294,775,269 355,288,900 333,269,600 341,947,400 394,203,000 
ees Ss 51,109,061 59,155,607 54,179,165 54,359,464 55,615,722 
Estimated amount of Foreign Bills, 57,914,721 69,420,406 65,012,080 66,500,577 75,479,120 


Bills created by bankers compound- 
ingforStamps, . . . . 1,604,000 2,078,560 2,624,600 2,696,600 3,196,000 


Total, . «© 405,403,051 485,943,473 455,084,445 465,504,041 528,493,842 
Average circulation, wis . 101,350,762 121,435,863 113,771,111 116,376,010 132,123,460 


There are some knotty questions connected with bills of exchange ; 
such as, Ought bills of exchange to be regarded as currency? Have bills 
of exchange any effect on the prices of commodities? In what way do 
bills of exchange adjust the foreign exchanges? We have discussed these 
questions elsewhere ; but, as they more appropriately belong to the sci- 
ence than to the practice of banking, we do not introduce them into the 


present work. 


Section VI.— THE ADMINISTRATION OF A BANK WITH 
REGARD TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF ITS SURPLUS FUNDS. 


Tue means of a London banker consist mainly of his capital and his 
deposits. A certain portion of this sum is kept in the till, to meet daily 
demands ; another portion is advanced in the way of discounts or loans to 
his customers. The remainder forms his surplus fund; of which a part 
will probably be invested in government securities ; loans to bill brokers, 
payable on demand ; in short, loans on the stock exchange, or in firstrate 
bills obtained through the bill brokers, and hence styled brokers’ bills. The 
government securities are the more permanent of these investments. The 
amount will seldom vary. It is not deemed creditable for a bank to spec- 
ulate in the funds, or to buy and sell stock frequently, with a view of 
making a profit by the difference of price ; hence a banker sells his gov- 
ernment securities only in a season of pressure, as a means of precaution, 
or in order to meet urgent demands. On other occasions, he will, when 
necessary, reduce his short loans or brokers’ bills. These form his fluc- 
tuating investments. In seasons when money is abundant his deposits 
will increase, and perchance, at the same time, the demand of his cus- 
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tomers for loans or discounts will diminish. His surplus funds will thus 
increase. But these temporary surplus funds he will on no account in- 
vest in government securities, as his deposits will be certainly, and per- 
haps suddenly, reduced, and he might have to realize his government se- 
curities at a loss. He will in this case increase his loans to brokers, and 
his brokers’ bills. And though he will get as much interest as he can, he 
will take a very low interest rather than keep the money unproductive in 
his till, or invest it in a more permanent form. We will now take a 
short review of the different kinds of investment we have mentioned, 
The three grand points for consideration are, convertibility, exemption 
from loss, and a good rate of interest. But first we will notice those cir- 
cumstances which regulate the amount of cash to be kept in the till. 

The amount of money which a banker will keep in his till depends 
upon circumstances, First, the amount of his deposits. It is natural to 
suppose that when his deposits are large he will keep more money to 
meet them than when his deposits are small. Secondly, the amount of 
his daily payments. These will not at all times correspond with the 
amount of the deposits, for some accounts are more operative than others. 
On commercial accounts, for instance, the payments will be much heavier 
in proportion to the average balance, than on accounts which are not 
commercial. The city bankers pay much larger sums every day, in 
proportion to the amount of their deposits, than the bankers at the West 
end. Thirdly, if a banker issues notes, he will keep a less amount of 
other money in his till. ‘The popular opinion is, that he keeps more, as 
he has to provide payment for his notes as well as his deposits. This is 
true in seasons of pressure. But in ordinary times he keeps less, as he pays 
the cheques drawn on account of his deposits with his notes, and these 
notes often get into the hands of another banker, with whom he settles by a 
draft on London. His reserve to meet his notes is kept, not in his own 
till, but in London, where it probably yields him interest. Indeed, when 
his deposits are withdrawn in large amounts, they are more usually with- 
drawn by a draft on London than in any other way. Fourthly, the num- 
ber of the branches. Ifa bank has many branches, the total amount of 
cash kept in the tills of the head office and all the branches put together, 
will be considerably more than would be required if the whole of the busi- 
ness were collected into one place. In the case of a run, the difference is 
considerable, as every point open to attack must be well fortified. The 
stoppage of one branch, even for a short time, would bring discredit upon 
the whole establishment. Fifthly, in London the amount of notes to be 
kept in the till will be effected by the privilege of clearing. Those bank- 
ers that “ clear,” can pay bills and cheques upon them by the bills and 
cheques they have upon other bankers. ‘Those banks that do not clear, 
must pay all the bills and cheques upon them in bank-notes, before they 
receive payment of the bills and cheques they have upon other bankers. 
Hence they must lock up every night with a larger amount of cash in their 
vaults. 

We need hardly say, that with every banker the amount in the till will 
fluctuate from day to day. Though a banker has a certain average 
amount in his own mind, below or above which he does not swerve very 
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widely, yet the cash-book will seldom be exactly this amount. Sometimes 
he will strengthen his till, in the prospect of large payments that may 
come upon him suddenly. At other times he will run his till low for a 
day or two, in expectation of large sums that will shortly be due to him. 
During the day, too, either the receipts or the payments may be heavier 
than he expected, and hence, now and then, the cashier reports to the 
chief clerk, or to the banker, the state of the till, in order that, if neces- 
sary, it may be replenished. The temperament of a banker, too, has 
some effect in this case. Some bankers are so cautious that they will 
“lock up” with a large amount of cash; others are so anxious to make 
profit, that they will keep their cash very low. The state of the money 
market will also influence the tills of the bankers. When money is abun- 
dant, a banker will lock up with more money than he wants, because he 
cannot employ his funds. When money is so scarce as to betoken a 
pressure, he will also lock up strong, so as to be prepared for any emer- 
gency. In fact, there can be no general rule for regulating the amount 
of the till. Every banker must be guided by the experience of his own 
bank. The directors of the bank of England consider that their reserve 
in bank-notes and gold should be equal to about one third of their depos- 
its. From the accounts published by some of the London joint-stock 
banks, it would appear that the “cash in hand” is equal to about one 
fifth or one sixth of their liabilities. Even this, we conjecture, is a higher 
proportion than that which is generally kept by London bankers, espe- 
cially by those who settle their accounts with each other at the clearing 
house. ‘ 

To resume: After a banker has furnished his till, and supplied his cus- 
tomers with such loans and discounts as they may require, he has a sur- 
plus of cash. This surplus may be considered as being divided into 
two parts, — though it is never actually so divided, — the permanent sur- 
plus, which the banker is not likely to require, except in seasons of ex- 
treme pressure, and the temporary surplus arising from fluctuations in the 
deposits. We shall now notice those modes of investment to which we 
have referred. 

With regard to government securities, we have high authority from the 
testimony of practical bankers. The following are quotations given be- 
fore the Joint-stock Bank Committee, in the year 1836, by the late Vin- 
cent Stuckey, Esq., the founder of Stuckey’s Banking Company, in Som- 
ersetshire, and James Marshall, Esq., the retired secretary of the Provin- 
cial Bank of Ireland. 

Mr. V. Stuckey : — 

“ What is your reason for keeping so large a sum in Government stock ?— I have 
always found from my experience, except two days in my life, that I could get money 
more easily upon those securities than any other. 

“Is it easier, in times of emergency, to obtain money on government stock than on 
good mercantile bills ?— I have always found it so. 

“You do not concur with any witnesses who state that they have found good ne- 
gotiable bills more easy to obtain money upon than government stock ?— No; I 
have never found that with a good bill; even of the house of Baring, I could get 
money more easily than on government stock. 

“Do you consider that, generally speaking, in London the rate of interest at which 
you borrow money on exchequer bills = is notoriously lower than that at 
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which you borrow on bills of exchange ? —Yes, it is lower, and for that reason we 
generally adopt it.” 


Mr. James Marshall : — 


“ Will you inform the Committee whether it is the usage of the Provincial Bank to 
invest any portion of its funds in the public securities? — It has been its uniform prac- 


tice so to do. 
“ By public securities, what do you understand ?— The Consols, for instance ; there 


are various kinds of government stock ; exchequer bills and Bank of England stock 
are generally considered as a public sort of security. 

“ Do you hold stock in London only, or in Dublin as well as in London ? — In Dub- 
lin, but to a limited amount, because it is not easily convertible there. 

“On what ground is it that it is not easily convertible in Dublin? —From the lim- 
ited nature of the market as compared with London ; we could not sell even an imma- 
terial sum without lowering considerably the price. 

“ Have there not been at various times, from various causes, runs on the Provincial 
Bank, which rendered it necessary to supply large amounts of specie to that country ? 
— There have repeatedly. 

“Do you consider, from your experience, that it would have been competent to the 
bank to have maintained its full security, with satisfaction to the directors, if they had 
not been possessed of very considerable funded property in this country ? — Certainly 
not; speaking of the last run that happened especially, I must say that that differed 


from any former run in this respect. 
“ You were conversant with the management of the Scotch banks prior to your con- 


nection with the Provincial Bank ¢ — Yes. 
“Ts it not the usage of all the Scotch banks in like manner to maintain a very consid- 


erable portion of their funds as invested in the government securities ?— I believe the 
= with all is generally so, but I can speak particularly to that of the three oldest 

nks, — as they are commonly called, the three chartered banks. The Bank of Scot- 
land was erected by act of Parliament, the Royal Bank of Scotland and the British 
Linen Company are erected by charter, but have been recognized in the same way, so 
that there are three public banks in distinction to any of the subsequently-formed 
banks. I can state, from personal knowledge, that these banks have had always a 
very large sum indeed invested in the funded property of the kingdom. 

“Do you consider it would be a safe system of banking, if the capital of the bank 
was altogether invested in commercial bills ?— Certainly not.” 

Of the various kinds of government stock, consols are the best, as there 
is a more ready market for this kind of stock, and money can usually be 
borrowed on them until the next account day ; so that, if a banker has only 
a temporary demand for money, he may thus obtain it at a moderate in- 
terest, when, by selling his stock at that time, he might sustain loss. The 
Bank of England has recourse, sometimes, to this mode of strengthening 
her reserve. Sometimes, too, a banker may make a profit by lending his 
consols. At the monthly settlings, among the brokers, stock is some- 
times in demand, and money may be obtained upon consols, until the 
next settling, without paying any interest; and the banker may employ 
the money in the mean time. As, however, the rate of interest is usually 
low in such seasons, his profit will rarely be great. 

It is not advisable, however, that all the stock a banker holds should 
consist of consols. For a month before the payment of the dividends in 
January and July, this stock is shut, and during those times he can 
neither sell his stock nor borrow money upon it. This may be inconve- 
nient, and he can only avoid this inconvenience by selling or lending his 
consols, just before the shutting, on the best terms he can. To avoid 
either of these alternatives, it is better he should divide his stock, and hold 
half the amount in consols, and half in reduced 3, or in the 3} per cents. 
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The dividends on these latter stocks are payable in April and October, so 
that by this means the banker will always hold an open stock: when con- 
sols are shut, the reduced 3 and the 3} per cents. are open, and vice 
versd. There are no time bargains in the reduced 3 per cents., or in the 
3} per cents; but in ordinary times money can be borrowed upon them 
at the market rate of interest. In seasons of pressure these are not so 
salable as consols, Bank stock, India stock, and long annuities, not be- 
ing readily convertible, are not generally good investments for bankers. 

Some bankers avoid all government stock, and give a preference to 
exchequer bills. ‘They have some advantages. As the government must 
pay the amount demanded in March or June, when they become due, there 
can be no loss beyond the amount of the premium at which they were 
purchased. A banker, too, can borrow money upon them quietly and 
secretly. A transfer of stock is always known, and, if for a large 
amount, will, when money is scarce, excite notice, and give the impres- 
sion that the banker is compelled to realize some of his securities, to meet 
demands made upon him by his depositors. But a banker can hand his 
exchequer bills to a stock-broker, who will bring him the money, and the 
party who has granted the loan will know nothing about the party for 
whom it was required. On the other hand, there are some disadvantages. 
Almost every change in the market value of money affects the price of 
exchequer bills, and whenever money becomes abundant, the government 
are very apt to reduce the rate of interest much below that which can 
be obtained from consols. But a greater objection is, that, even in or- 
dinary times, they are hardly salable in large amounts. There are not 
now so many exchequer-bill jobbers as formerly, and hence these bills 
are not so readily salable. On this account, the Bank of England, who 
were formerly large holders of exchequer bills, have changed their system, 
and are now holders of stock. The city bankers, too, prefer placing 
their money with the bill-brokers, to investing it in exchequer bills. But 
they are still a favorite mode of investment with bankers at the West end. 

East India bonds yield a higher interest than exchequer bills, and the 
interest cannot be reduced till after twelve months’ notice from the East 
India Company. But they are by no means so salable. Money, how- 
ever, may generally be borrowed upon them ; and the loans of the Bank 
of England are always announced to be granted on “ exchequer bills, 
India bonds, and other approved securities.” 

Bonds of corporations, or of public companies, are by no means proper 
investments for a banker, except to a very moderate amount, and when 
they have a short time to run. ‘They may, however, be taken as security 
for temporary advances to respectable customers. 

Good commercial bills, of short dates, have this advantage over govern- 
ment stock or exchequer bills, that a banker is sure to receive back the 
same amount of money which he advanced. He can calculate, too, upon 
the time the money will be received, and make his arrangements accord- 
ingly. And if, unexpectedly, he shou! want the money sooner, the bills 
can, in ordinary times, be re-discounted in the money market. Another 
advantage is, that he is able to avail himself of any advance in the current 
rate of interest. He will get no higher dividend from his investment in 
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ye wee stock, should money afterwards become ever so valuable. 
ut with regard to bills, as they fall due he will receive a higher rate of 
discount with the new bills he may take, and thus, as the market rate of 
interest advances, his profits will increase. 

The bankers of Lancashire usually keep the whole of their reserves in 
bills of exchange. If they have a “ good bill case,” that is, a large 
amount of good bills in their case, they think themselves prepared to meet 
any emergency. Their objection to government securities is founded, 
first, upon the low rate of interest which they yield; and, secondly, the 
possibility of loss, from fluctuations in price. They contend, too, that 
good bills of exchange are more convertible than even exchequer bills ; 
and, even if not convertible, the money comes back as the bills fall due, 
and thus the reserve is constantly replenished. The following evidence 
was given before the Committee on Banks of Issue, in the year 1841, by 
Mr. Paul Moon James, the Manager of the Manchester and Salford 
Bank : — 


“Do you mean to say that no portion of the capital of your bank is invested in any 
other security than bills of exchange ?— At the present time it is not. In the office, 
at all times, we have a larger amount than the liabilities of the bank in good bills of 
exchange. They are coming due every day, and are therefore considered a very eligi- 
ble investment. It is advantageous to a bank when it is in a position to get that 
kind of bills. 

“Do you consider that bills of exchange may safely be relied upon, as affording the 
means by which to obtain money whenever you want it ?— After a very long expe- 
rience, I consider that they may be safely relied upon; they have never failed. 

“ Did you never know them to fail?— I have known exchequer bills to fail, but I 
have never known bills of exchange to fail. I am alluding to the panic of 1825. I 
could not sell exchequer bills for several hours at that time. 

“ You could discount bills ?— At that time money was obtained upon bills on the 
same day on which I could not get money for exchequer bills; and having paid a high 
arg = for exchequer bills, and met with great loss, I have rather an objection to 

old them. 

“Do you mean to say, that you recollect a day upon which you could obtain money 
upon bills of exchange, and could not obtain money upon exchquer bills ? —I do.” 


Some of the Scotch bankers, too, seem to be favorable to investments 
in commercial bills. Mr. Anderson, the general manager of the Union 
Bank of Scotland, gave the following evidence before the Committee on 
Banks of Issue, in 1841 : — 


“Do you consider, in fact, that the holding of a reserve in government securities, 
gold, and Bank of England notes, independently of the ordinary daily operations of 
your business, is, or is not essential to the perfect safety of a bank ?—TI do not think 
that it is quite essential that they should be government securities. Available securi- 
ties I should think quite essential ; but then comes the question, What is available ? 

“ Are you of opinion that bills of exchange are a proper description of reserve, to be 
held independently of the other species of reserves that have been mentioned ?—I 
should think so. 

“ You think that bills of exchange may safely be relied upon at all times? — We 
have Mr. Gurney’s authority for saying so. 

“Ts there no essential difference between keeping exchequer bills and stock, and 
keeping bills of exchange as reserves ? — If the bills of exchange are perfectly well se- 
cured, I should think not, so far as the safety of the bank is concerned.” 


The authority of Mr. Samuel Gurney, from his high standing in the 
city, is so constantly referred to upon this subject, that we copy his evi- 
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dence. It was given before the Committee on Joint-stock Banks, in 
the year 1836; previous, of course, to the passing of the act of 
1844. 

“Would not the result from that opinion be, that a properly conducted establish- 
ment, whether a private or a joint-stock bank, should have some government securities 
or exchequer bills on which always to rely as a resource in a moment of such emer- 
gency ?— Experience has shown that it is not needful; bills of exchange are quite as 
good a security to hold in time of difficulty as exchequer bills or stock; in most re- 
spects very much better. 

“ Cannot you conceive a state of things in the money market — a state of mercantile 
discredit, for instance — when it might be possible to procure money on government 
securities, when it could not be procured on private security in the shape of bills *— 
Such difficulty may possibly exist under very peculiar circumstances ; but I repeat my 
opinion, that bills of exchange have proved themselves to be a better investment for 
bankers than stock or exchequer bills. 

“ Tt is quite intelligible why, in ordinary times, bills of exchange should be a prefer- 
able investment for money, inasmuch as there is no risk of loss by variation of pre- 
mium in the purchase and resale; but would you wish the committee to suppose that 
in the case supposed by the question, of a great degree of mercantile discredit and 
doubt, an amount of exchequer bills would not be a more certain security on which to 
raise money than the bills of private merchants ?— That is a difficult question to an- 
swer: I doubt it. 

“ Supposing a period of difficulty to arise, and two country bankers came up to 
London, one who could exhibit government stock to the extent of £25,000, and 
£ 25.000 in bills of exchange, and the other banker exhibiting £ 50,000 in bills of ex- 
change only, which do you think would have the best means of procuring accommoda- 
tion in the London market to pay his engagement ?— My apprehension is, that they 
would both get their supplies upon any particular emergency ; it is my judgment, that 
to a banker a good supply of bills of exchange of first-rate character is a better invest- 
ment for his funds, for which he is liable to be called upon on demand, than exchequer 
bills or any government security.” 

A London banker never considers as a part of his reserve the bills he 
has discounted for his customers. Nothing could damage his credit more 
than any attempt to rediscount these bills. During the war, the London 
bankers had discount accounts with the Bank of England; and during 
the panic of 1825, it is well known they discounted largely with that es- 
tablishment. But since that period they have not done so, and their in- 
dorsements are never seen in the money market. The practice is now 
more general of lodging money at call with the large money dealers. 
And it is in this way that the London bankers make provision for any 
sudden demand. It is rarely, however, that any large demand comes so 
suddenly as to occasion any inconvenience. And it may be observed, 
that such bankers as are members of the Clearing-house have the whole 
day to make preparation, — one of the circumstances which enables them 
to lock up at night with a smaller amount of cash. 

In the morning the banker looks at his ‘* Cash-book,” and observes the 
amount with which he “ locked up” the preceding night. He then looks 
at the “ Diary,’ which contains his receipts and payments for that day, as 
far as he is then advised. He then opens the letters, and notices the re- 
mittances they contain, and the payments he is instructed to make. He 
will learn from these items whether he ‘* wants money,” or has ‘“ money 
to spare.” If he wants money, he will “ take in” any loans that may be 
falling due that day, or he may “call in” any loans he may have out on 
demand, or he may go further, and borrow money for a few days on 
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stock or exchequer bills. Should he have money to spare, he will, per- 
adventure, discount brokers’ bills, or lodge money on demand with the 
bill-brokers, or lend it for fixed periods upon stock or exchequer bills. 
There are some bill-brokers who usually make their rounds every morn- 
ing, first calling on the parties who supply them with bills, and then call- 
ing on the bankers who supply them with money. The stockbrokers. 
too, will call after “the market is open,” to inform the banker how 
“ things are going” on the Stock Exchange, what operations are taking 
place, and whether money is abundant or scarce “in the house”; also 
what rumors are afloat that are likely to affect the price of the funds. 
It is thus that a banker regulates his investments, and finds employment 
for his surplus funds. 

In our opinion, it is best for a banker not to adopt exclusively any one 
of the investments we have noticed, but to distribute his funds among 
them all. We have seen that practical bankers of high standing have 
been in favor of government securities, as being at all times convertible. 
The objection on the part of others has been, that the value of these secu- 
rities very much fluctuates, and as their realization will be required only in 
seasons of pressure when the funds are low, it is sure to be attended with 
loss. On the other hand, it may be stated, with regard to ‘loans on de- 
mand,” that the recent failures of bill-brokers have shown that the “ de- 
mand” may not always be readily met. And with regard to “ brokers’ 
bills,” the numerous failures among houses of the first standing have proved 
that great losses and most inconvenient “ locks-up” may occasionally 
take place from such securities. Without condemning other modes of in- 
vestment, we are strongly inclined to favor government securities, though 
fully conscious of the losses they may occasionally produce. ‘There is 
one consideration that must be taken into account: a bank that has 
large-surplus funds, if it makes no investments in government securities, 
will be strongly tempted to invest their funds elsewhere in other securi- 
ties that may not be so convertible. It is true that more interest may for 
a time be obtained, but ultimately the bank may, though in a state of per- 
fect solvency, be compelled to stop payment from being unable to realize 
its investments. 

Another advantage of a large investment in government securities 
is, that the bank, by the publication of its balance-sheet, has always the 
means of showing to its depositors that a large portion of its deposits is at 
all times amply secured. The Bank of England states the amount of 
their ‘‘ government securities” distinct from the “ other securities.” It 
may so be that the “ other securities” are as good as the government se- 
curities, and perhaps more profitable, but the public do not know that to 
be the case; and were all the investments in “ other securities,” they 
might not feel the same degree of confidence as to the prompt repayment 
of their deposits. The same principle applies to other banks. And it 
may reasonably be supposed that between two banks in similar circum- 
stances as to other respects, depositors would rather lodge their money in 
a bank which had a large amount of government securities, than in one 
which had none. 

As we have referred in this section to some of the operations of the 
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Stock Exchange, this may be a proper place to discuss the nature of 
these transactions, so far at least as concerns bankers. 

The reader is of course aware that the “ Stocks,” or the ‘“ Funds,” or 
by whatever other name they may be called, are debts due from the na- 
tion to those persons whose names are entered on the bank books. The 
man who holds £ 100 consols is a creditor to the nation for £ 100, for 
which he receives £3 per annum; and the price of consols is the amount 
of the money for which he is willing to transfer this debt from himself to 
another person. Now, if this man knows another who is willing to give 
him, say £90 for this £ 100 consols, they can go to the bank, and the 
seller, being properly identified, will transfer this £100 consols into the 
name of the person to whom he has sold it. His account is then closed 
in the bank books, and a new account is open in the name of the buyer: 
for every holder of stock has an account in the bank ledger, in the same 
way as bankers and merchants open ledger accounts for their customers. 
The seller of the stock will also give a receipt to the buyer for the money 
in the following form : — 


Consolidated £3 per Cent. Annuities 


Dividends due | Recetvep this day of 5L3~ The Proprie- 
. 184 of tors, to protect them- 

Jan. Sth, selves from FRAUD, 
July 5th, are recommended to 
and are usually the sum of 90 by > can 
selves or their Attor- 

paid a few days nies, all TRANSFERS 


after. ‘ ‘ ; made to them. 
being the Consideration for 


Transfer Days, 

Tuesday, Interest or Share in the Joint Stock of Three per £ s. d. 
Cent. Annuities, erected by an Act of Parliament 
of the 25th Year of the Reign of King GEORGE 
suey, ' IL., entitled, An Act for converting the several An- 

Friday. nuities therein mentioned, into several Joint Stocks 
of Annuities, transferable at the BANK of ENG- 
Holidays | T,AND, to be charged on the Sinking Fund ; and 
excepted. by several subsequent Acts, together with the Pro- 
portional Annuity at £3 per Cent. per Annum, at- 
tending the same, by this day 
transferred to the said 


Wednesday, 


Witness Hand 
Witness 


But parties do not usually treat with each other in this way. A broker 
is employed either to buy or to sell, as the case may be. The stock- 
brokers are an association consisting’ uf about six hundred persons, who 
meet together in a building in Capel Court, Bartholomew Lane, close to 
the Bank. Each broker before admission must find three securities for 
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£ 300 each, which sum is applied to meet any claims the other members 
of the “ House” may have upon him during the first two years. The 
suretyship then ceases. The subscription paid by each, member is ten 
guineas per annum. The House is governed by a committee of thirty 
persons chosen from the members. 

But although all the “members of the House” are called stock- 
brokers by the public, yet within the House they are divided into two 
classes, brokers and jobbers. A broker, as the name implies, is‘an agent 
who buys or sells for his customers out of the House, and he charges 
them a commission upon the amount of the stock. A stock-jobber is a 
stock merchant ; but he does not deal with the public ; he deals only with 
the brokers; and he is at all times ready either to buy or to sell. ‘The 
price at which he sells is 4 more than the price at which he buys. If 
one broker has an order from his customer to buy £100 consols, and 
another broker has an order to sell £100 consols, these two brokers do 
not deal together, but both go to a jobber. One will sell his consols to 
the jobber, say at 90, and the other will buy his consols from the jobber at 
904. Hence the difference between the buying and the selling price of 
consols is always 4, and thus in the newspapers the price is quoted in this 
way, 90 to 904. 

A banker is, of course, one of the public, and when he wants to buy or 
to sell stock, he gives instructions to his broker, and the process is as we 
have now described. 

Were there no jobbers, a broker would not easily find at all times another 
broker who had occasion to sell the same amount of stock which he wished 
to buy, and he would have a difficulty in buying or selling small amounts. 
But there is no difficulty with the jobbers. The jobbers will not only buy 
and sell stock on the same day, but they will buy stock on one day, and 

to sell it at a future day, or vice versd. ‘These future days are 
called the settling days, being the days on which the members of the 
House settle their accounts. ‘They are fixed by the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange, and they now occur about once a month. Now, if a 
banker wants a sum of money for a short time, either to pay off a deposit 
or to make an advance to a customer, he will direct his stock-broker to 
sell, say £ 50,000 consols “ for money,” and buy them “ for time,” that 
is, against the next “settling day,” or, as it is sometimes called, the 
next “account day.” On the other hand, if a banker has money he 
wishes to employ for a short time, he will reverse the operation, and de- 
sire his broker to buy consols for money and sell them for time. He 
thus gets interest for his money, according to the difference of price be- 
tween consols for time and consols for money. Generally, the price for 
time is higher than the price for money; and the difference between 
these two prices is called the “‘ Continuation.” Supposing that the next 
settling day is a month distant, and the continuation is one eighth per 
cent., that amounts to twelve eighths, or three per cent. per annum. ‘The 
continuation will vary according to the near approach of the settling day, 
according to the abundance of money and the market rate of interest, and 
according to the abundance or scarcity of stock. ‘The last cause is not so 
readily understood by the public, and we will therefore explain it. The 
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stock-jobbers, as we have said, are stock merchants. Of course they are 
large holders of stock ; it is their capital, on which they trade. But how- 
ever large may be the sum they hold, they often agree to sell on the next 
settling day a much larger sum, expecting that in the mean time they 
shall buy a large sum, and thus be able to set off one against the other. 
But sometimes, as the settling day approaches, they find this is not 
the case, and they are consequently under an engagement to “ deliver,” 
that is, sell, more stock than they hold. What can they do now? They 
will try to get stock from those who have it, by agreeing to buy it of them 
now, and selling it at the ensuing account day, a month hence, at the 
same price ; thus abolishing the “ continuation.” When that is the case, 
a banker’s broker will go to the banker and say, “ If you like to lend 
your consols, you can get money for nothing till the next account day.” 
The banker replies, “ Well, I don’t know that Ican make much interest 
of the money just now ; but, as I can lose nothing, you may lend them.” 
Thus the jobbers get their stock, and complete their engagements. But 
sometimes the jobbers are obliged to go further, and even to offer a pre- 
mium to parties who will lend their consols. This premium is called 
“ Backadation” ; it is just the reverse of “continuation,” and implies 
that the time price of stock is less than the money price. 

We have thus described the legitimate operations of the Stock Ex- 
change, so far as it may be necessary to explain the transactions of bank- 
ers in the employment of their surplus funds. Those operations called 
“ Gambling in the Funds,” and the mode in which the brokers and job- 
bers settle their accounts, we shall endeavour to describe when we come to 
speak of the Clearing-house. We will only add here the name and 
amount of each of the government stocks and annuities, as they stood on 
the 5th of January, 1848. 


Capital Stock of the Unredeemed Debt of the United Kingdom, on 5th January, 1848. 
Great Britany. £ 


Debt due to the South Sea Company, at 3 per ot, + «+  « 8,662,784 
Old South Sea Annuities, ditto, ° ° 3,195,160 
New South Sea Annuities, ditto, P é - 2,195,867 
South Sea Annuities, 1751, ditto, . é é 500,780 
Debt due to the Bank of England, ditto, " ° + 11,015,100 
Bank Annuities, 1726, ditto, . ‘ P 750,404 
Consolidated Annuities, ditto, . é . 371,824,981 
Reduced Annuities, ditto, . ° - 121,924,219 


Total at 3 per cent. . ee - 515,069,299 
Annuities at 34 per cent., ‘ ‘ ; > ° + 215,700,549 
New 5 per cent. Annuities, . = ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° ° 430,076 


Total, Great Britain, 731,199,925 


TRELAND. 
Trish Consolidated Annuities, at 3 per cent., 
Irish Reduced Annuities, ditto, ° ° . 
Annuities at 34 percent. . ‘ - $82,244,312 
Debt due to the Bank of vaemene at a4 pore e. tty ° P 2,630,769 
New 5 per cent. Annuities, ie : $,673 11 


Total, United Kingdom, ‘ . £772,401,851 4 
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The Annvat CuarceE on the Nationa Dest was then as follows: — 
Great Britain. IRELAND. 
s. d. £ s. d. 
Interest on unredeemed debt, és - 22483.850 13 14 1,329,895 17 6 
Annuities of all kinds falling due, _ . 3,685,696 6 5 160,394 2 1 


26,169,546 19 64 1,490,289 19 7 
Management, . ° é 93,826 11 10 — 


Ta. tl... en 1,490,289 19 7 


Grand Total, . . £27,753,663 10 114 


This is exclusive of £71,971 2s. 93d., the annual charge on stock and annuities of 
various kinds, standing in the names of the Commissioners, on account of stock un- 
claimed for ten years and upwards, and of unclaimed dividends, and also on account 
of donations pot bequests, but which sum is not paid or provided for. 


Section VII.— THE ADMINISTRATION OF A BANK DURING 
A SEASON OF PRESSURE. 


A pressure on the money market may be defined a difficulty of getting 
money in the London market, either by way of discounting bills, or of 
loans upon government securities. This difficulty is usually accompanied 
by an unfavorable course of exchange, a contraction of the circulation of 
the Bank of England, and a high rate of interest. These three circum- 
stances have the relation to each other of cause and effect. The unfavor- 
able course of exchange induces the Bank of England to contract her cir- 
culation; and the contraction of the circulation, by rendering money 
More scarce, increases its value, and leads to an advanced rate of interest. 
The removal of the pressure is in the same order, —the foreign ex- 
changes become favorable, the Bank of England then extends her circu- 
lation, money becomes more abundant, and the rate of interest falls. 
The degree to which the exchanges are unfavorable is indicated by the 
stock of gold in the Bank of England; and when this is at its lowest 
amount the pressure may be considered to have attained its extreme 
point ; for as the amount of gold increases, the bank will extend her cir- 
culation, and the pressure will subside. (An Inquiry into the Causes of 
the Pressure on the Money Market during the year 1839, by J. W. 
Gilbart.) 

If we take a review of all the recent pressures on the money market, 
we shall find they have always been preceded by the following circum- 
stances. First, by abundance of money; secondly, by a low rate of in- 
terest; thirdly, by some species of speculative investments. The prin- 
cipal pressures that have occurred of late years, have been those of 
1325, 1836, 1839, and 1847. 

The following is Mr. Horsley Palmer’s opinion of the causes of the 
pressure of 1825, as stated to the Bank Committee of 1832 : — 


“Will you state to the committee what, in your opinion, was the nature and the 
march of the crisis in 1825 ?— I have always considered that the first step towards the 
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excitement was the reduction of the interest upon the government securities. The 
first movement in that respect was, I think, upon £ 135,000,000 of five per cents., 
which took place in 1823. In the subsequent year, 1824, followed the reduction of 
£ 80.000,000 of four per cents. I have always considered that reduction of interests, 
one fifth in one case and one eighth in the other, to have created the feverish feeling in 
the minds of the public at large, which prompted almost every body to entertain an 
proposition for investment, however absurd, which was tendered. The excitement oi 
that period was further promoted by the acknowledgment of South American republics 
by this country, and the inducements held out for engaging in mining operations, and 
loans to those governments, in which all classes of the community in Eneland seem to 
have partaken almost simultaneously. With those speculations arose general specu- 
lation in commercial produce, which had an effect of disturbing the relative values be- 
tween this and other countries, and creating an unfavorable foreign —- which 
continued from October, 1824, to November, 1825, causing a very considerable export 
of bullion from the bank,— about seven millions and a half. Commercial specula- 
tions had induced some bankers, one particularly, to invest money in securities not 
strictly convertible, to a larger extent than was prudent; they were also largely con- 
oneal with country bankers. I allude to the house of Messrs. Pole & Co. ; a house 
originally possessed of very great property, in the persons of the partners, but which 
fell with the circumstances of the times. The failure of that banking-house was the 
first decisive check to commercial and banking credit, and brought at once a vast 
number of country bankers, which were in correspondence with it, into difficulties. 
That discredit was followed by a general discredit throughout London and the in- 
terior.” — p. 47. 


With regard to the pressure of 1836, there was in the beginning of 
that year no appearance of distress ; but, on the contrary, every symptom 
of prosperity, attended by its usual concomitant, a readiness to engage in 
speculative undertakings. 

The following description of this period is taken from the speech of 
Mr. Clay, on introducing his motion respecting Joint-stock Banks, May 
12, 1836 : — 


“To what extent the operations of the joint-stock banks may have contributed to 
create the present state of excitement in the commercial world, must, of course, be 
mere matter of conjecture. That they have had some considerable influence is proba- 
ble, from the fact that the excitement and rage for speculation is greatest in those parts 
of the kingdom where the operations of those establishments have been most active. 
London has been comparatively unmoved, but Liverpool and Manchester have wit- 
nessed a mushroom growth of schemes, not exceeded by the memorable year 1825. I 
hold in my hand a list of seventy contemplated companies for every species of under- 
taking, which have appeared in the Liverpool and Manchester papers within the last 
three months. This list was made a fortnight or three weeks since, and might prob- 
ably now be considerably extended. It is impossible also, I think, not to suspect 
that the facility of credit, and consequent encouragement to speculation, to which I 
have alluded, cannot have been without its effect in producing the great increase of 
price in almost all the chief articles of consumption and raw materials of our manu- 
factures. That increase has been enormous, — not less than from twenty to fifty, and 
even one hundred per cent. in many of the chief articles of produce, of consumption, 
and materials of our manufactures.” 


These appearances continued with little alteration until the month of 
July, when the Bank of England raised the rate of discount to four and a 
half per cent. It then became known that there had been a demand upon 
the bank for gold from the preceding April, and this measure was adopt- 
ed by the bank as a means of rendering the foreign exchanges more fa- 
vorable. This being found ineffectual; the bank in September raised the 
rate of discount to five per cent. Besides raising the rate of interest, the 
bank adopted other measures of increasing the value of money. A large 
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amount of American bills upon first-rate houses had been offered for dis- 
count and rejected. A high degree of alarm was immediately spread 
throughout the community. The dread of a panic similar to that of 1825 
almost universally prevailed. Those who had money were unwilling to 
part with it; trade became suddenly stagnant ; the prices of all commod- 
ities fell considerably ; and numbers of commercial houses, chiefly of the 
second class, suspended payment. Many railway and other projects now 
fell into oblivion. 

The alarm that existed was kept up by the monthly accounts of the 
bullion in the Bank of England. The public returns showed a gradual 
decline from April, 1836, to February, 1837. It was therefore supposed, 
that the Bank of England would be under the necessity, for her own 
safety, of still further contracting her issues, and thus increasing the ex- 
isting pressure. This apprehension caused all persons who had money 
to retain it in their possession, and bankers and others withheld accom- 
modation they would otherwise have been disposed to grant. 

This state of alarm was considerably augmented by the publication of 
the Report of the Secret Committee of the House of Commons upon Joint- 
stock Banks. This committee had been appointed on the motion of Mr. 
Clay, the Member for the Tower Hamlets, whose speech on the occasion 
might be termed a bill of indictment. The joint-stock banks had rapidly 
increased ; they had issued small shares ; they had large nominal capitals ; 
they had circulated an excessive amount of notes; they had promoted 
speculation. These were the charges brought against them; and they 
had greater weight, from being advanced by a member who was known to 
be friendly to joint-stock banking. The report of the committee appeared 
to sustain all Mr. Clay’s accusations. ‘This report was highly creditable 
to the talents and industry of the committee, but marked by a decided 
hostility.of tone. While it enumerated all the actual or possible imper- 
fections of the joint-stock banks, it ascribed to them scarcely a single ex- 
cellence. At the same time, the committee deferred to the succeeding 
session the proposal of any measures for their improvement ; thus the 
public were led to suppose, that in the following session some astringent 
measures would be adopted with reference to joint-stock banks, but what 
they would be none could conjecture. 

Had the report appeared at any other period it might possibly have 
done good ; but as its appearance was contemporaneous with a pressure 
on the money market, and a high state of alarm, it unquestionably tended 
to weaken public confidence at a time when it required to be strengthened. 
Persons who were unfriendly to joint-stock banks seized the opportunity 
of dispraising them, and believed, or pretended to believe, that the banks 
were unsound, and would certainly stop payment. Others, who were 
friendly, were apprehensive that the banks, being still in their infancy, 
would be found too weak to withstand the storm now raised against them. 
But though this alarm began with respect to joint-stock banks it did not 
end there. It was soon foreseen that if a few joint-stock banks were to 
stop payment, the private banks in their neighbourhood would be put to a 
severe trial ; and if the banks should even be compelled to withhold their 
usual advances to their customers, the credit of individua!s must suffer. 
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Hence the private bankers and the merchants, as well as the joint-stock 
banks, made preparations to meet any event that might occur, and by thus 
increasing the pressure on the London money market occasioned still fur- 
ther apprehensions. 

The alarm was augmented by the stoppage of the Agricultural and 
Commercial Bank of Ireland in the month of November, and the demand 
for gold which that stoppage occasioned in Ireland. The joint-stock 
banks of England now became subject to increased suspicions ; the ac- 
commodation they had been accustomed to obtain by the rediscount of 
their bills in the London market was considerably restricted ; and in the 
beginning of December, the Northern and Central Bank at Manchester, a 
bank having a paid-up capital of £800,000, with above 1,200 partners, 
and forty branches, applied for assistance to the Bank of England. This 
was afforded upon condition, in the first instance, that they should wind 
up all their branches except that at Liverpool ; and afterwards further as- 
sistance was granted, upon condition they should discontinue business after 
February, 1837. Soon afterwards, the old and respectable London bank- 
ing-house of Messrs. Esdaile & Co. received assistance upon similar 
terms. 

The pressure which existed in England rapidly extended to America. 
A large amount of American securities, consisting chiefly of bonds of the 
respective States, had been remitted to the agency houses in England. 
This circumstance, in connection with the exportation of gold to America, 
attracted the notice of the Bank of England. A large amount of bills 
drawn from America upon first-rate London houses was rejected. In 
America the pressure became severe ; money was wanted to remit to 
England to meet the drafts that had been drawn upon England, either 
upon credit or against securities that could not now be sold. The rate 
of discount at New York rose to two, and even to three per cent. per 
month. 

From the pressure upon the money market, and from the great fall in 
the price of American produce, the cotton and other commodities sent 
from America to meet drafts upon the English agents could not be sold 
except at a ruinous loss. And other remittances not having arrived, sev- 
eral houses in the American trade, who were said to have given extensive 
credit to parties in America, applied for assistance to the Bank of Eng- 
land. (The History of Banking in America; with an Inquiry how far 
the Banking Institutions of America are adapted to this Country ; with a 
Review of the Causes of the recent Pressure on the Money Market. By 
J. W. Gilbart. 1837.) 

Such was the character of the pressure of 1836. We next proceed to 
the pressure of 1839. The pressure of 1836 may be said to have com- 
menced from the month of May in that year. From that month the stock 
of gold in the bank gradually and uniformly declined until February, 
1837, when it reached its lowest point of depression. From this point it 
uniformly advanced : the lowest point of the circulation was in Decem- 
ber, 1836, though even then it was not lower than it had been in the pre- 
ceding January. ‘The bank raised the rate of interest from four to four 
and a half per cent. in July, and to five per cent. in the following Sep- 
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tember. During the whole of the year 1837, the amount of gold in the 
Bank of England continued to increase ; the bank extended her circula- 
tion, and after the payment of the July dividends, money became very 
abundant, and the market rate of interest experienced a considerable fall. 
The foreign exchanges continued to be favorable during the early part of 
1838, and gold accumulated in the coffers of the Bank of England. In 
the spring of that year the directors of the Bank of England sent nearly a 
million of gold to America. Money became increasingly abundant, and 
the rate of interest fell. In February the bank reduced their rate of dis- 
count to four per cent., and the interest on the loans granted during the 
shutting of the funds was reduced in March to three and a half per cent. 
The low rate of interest caused large sums of money to be invested in 
American securities. Bonds of all kinds issued by the Bank of the United 
States, by the various States in the Union, and by numerous private un- 
dertakings, were poured upon the English market, and found eager pur- 
chasers. Several of the directors of the Bank of England, in their indi- 
vidual character as merchants, became agents for the distribution of these 
securities. About July the exchanges became unfavorable, and in the 
latter part of the year some symptoms of uneasiness were apparent in the 
money market ; but as the stock of bullion in the Bank of England was 
considerable, and the directors granted their usual loans in December at 
three and a half per cent., public confidence was not shaken. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1839 the exchanges became increasingly unfavorable, 
and the monthly returns of the bank showed a gradual diminution in the 
stock of gold. The price of corn rose so high as to admit of foreign 
wheat at the lowest rate of duty. This occasioned a further demand for 
gold to be exported. The stock of gold in the Bank of England rapidly 
declined, until, in the month of October, it was no more than £ 2,525,000, 
while the liabilities of the bank upon notes amounted to £ 17,612,000, and 
upon deposits to £ 6,734,000. ‘The bank directors were very anxious to 
stop this demand for gold. With this view they raised the rate of interest 
on May 16th to five per cent., on June 20th to five and a half per cent., 
and on August Ist to six per cent. ; and they charged the same rate upon 
their short loans. ‘They are supposed to have sold large amounts of gov- 
ernment stock and exchequer bills, and on July 13th they announced that 
they were ready to receive proposals for the sale of the dead weight. 
None of the offers, however, met their approbation. Finding these meas- 
ures not speedily effective, an arrangement was made with the Bank of 
France for a loan of £ 2,500,000. Messrs. Baring & Co. drew bills on 
account of the Bank of England upon houses in Paris for this amount, 
which the Bank of France undertook to discount. ‘The directors also de- 
termined to refuse to discount any bills drawn or indorsed by any private 
or joint-stock bank of issue. Notwithstanding these measures, the stock 
of gold in the bank continued to decrease until the 18th of October, when 
it reached the lowest point of depression. From this point it continued to 
advance, and the pressure began gradually, but slowly, to subside. 

It may be useful to notice the differences between the pressure of 1836 
and that of 1839. If we measure the intensity of the pressure by the 
difference between the largest and the lowest stock of gold in the 
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Bank of England, the former pressure will range from £ 7,801,000 to 
£ 4,032,000, and the latter from £ 10,126,000 to £ 2,525,000. In the 
pressure of 1836, one joint-stock bank, a London private bank, two coun- 
try private banks, three large American agency houses, and a great many 
respectable merchants, stopped payment. In the pressure of 1839, there 
was scarcely a failure until the month of December, and then only among 
the second class of traders. In the pressure of 1836, the prices of nearly 
all commodities fell considerably, and almost immediately. In the pres- 
sure of 1839, the prices of most commodities remained for a length of 
time nearly the same. In 1836, the Bank of England did not raise their 
rate of interest above five per cent. In 1839, the rate of interest upon 
both discounts and loans was raised to six per cent. In 1839, the bank 
gave notice that they were willing to sell the dead weight, and they made 
arrangements for borrowing £ 2,500,000 sterling from the Bank of France. 
In 1836, the bank adopted neither of these measures. * In 1836, the Bank 
of England rejected all bills drawn or indorsed by joint-stock banks of 
issue. In 1839, they rejected also all bills drawn and indorsed by private 
banks of issue. (An Inquiry into the Causes of the Pressure of 1839.) 

The consideration of the pressure of the year 1847 we shall postpone 
to the next section of our work. 

From the statements we have made, it would appear that a season of 
pressure is always preceded by one of speculation; and hence it follows 
that a banker who wishes to be easy in a time of pressure must act wisely 
in the previous season of speculation. It requires no ordinary firmness to 
do this. ‘To act wisely in a season of speculation is far more difficult 
than to act wisely in one of pressure. But unless a banker act wisely in 
the previous time of speculation, his wisdom will probably be of little 
avail when the pressure arrives. 

While, therefore, money is still abundant, the public funds high, and 
other bankers liberal in accommodation, he should be doubly cautious 
against taking bills of a doubtful character, or making advances upon 
irregular securities. He should not suffer the desire of employing his 
funds, or the fear of offending his customers, to induce him to deviate 
from sound banking principles. He should also take this opportunity of 
calling up all dead or doubtful loans, and of getting rid of all weak cus- 
tomers. He should also, under any circumstances, avoid making ad- 
vances for any length of time, and investments in securities that are not 
at all times convertible, or the price of which is likely to sustain a great 
fall on the occurrence of a pressure. The discount of first-rate commer- 
cial bills having a short time to run, or short loans on stock or other unde- 
niable security, however low the interest received, seem to be the most 
safe and advantageous transactions. 

When the aspect of affairs seems to threaten that money will be still 
more in demand, and the failure of a number of merchants and traders 
may consequently be apprehended, it behoves him to prepare for ap- 
proaching events by avoiding all discounts of bills of an inferior class, and 
by keeping his funds in an available state. With a view to these objects, 
he will review all his loan and discount accounts, call up his loans of long 
standing, where it can be done without injury to the interest or reputation 
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of his bank, avoid all overdrawn accounts, and reduce the amount of dis- 
counts on the inferior class of accounts. In performing these operations, 
he will exercise due judgment and discretion, making proper distinctions 
between his customers, and reducing chiefly those bills which are of an 
unbusiness character, or which are drawn upon doubtful people, or upon 
parties that he knows nothing about ; he will also mark particularly those 
accounts which require large discounts, but keep no corresponding balance 
to the credit of their current accounts. 

As the pressure advances, he will find that there are three demands 
upon his funds. First, his customers will reduce their balances, and keep 
less money in his hands. Money lodged at interest will be taken away, 
because the parties can make higher interest elsewhere, or they will be 
tempted by the low price of stock to invest it in government securities. 
Secondly, he will have a greater demand for loans and discounts, not 
merely from weak people whom he might not care about refusing, but 
from persons of known wealth, whom it is his interest and his inclination 
to oblige. Thirdly, he will think it prudent to guard against sudden de- 
mands by keeping a larger amount of bank notes in his till. To meet all 
these demands, he will he compelled to realize some of his securities, and 
he will realize those first on which he will sustain no loss. 

If a banker has money lying at demand with a bill-broker, he will now 
have occasion to call it in. If he has money lent at short periods at the 
Stock Exchange, he will, as he has occasion, take in the money as the 
loans fall due. If he has discounted brokers’ bills, he will receive the 
amounts when due, and discount no more. Should these operations not 
be sufficient to meet the demands upon his funds, he will then sell his 
stock or exchequer bills, or borrow on them in the money market. A 
country banker who has kept his reserve in bills of exchange will be 
anxious to rediscount them, and will think himself lucky if he can do so 
readily and at a moderate rate of interest. 

It will be useless for a banker to attempt to call up dead loans, or to re- 
duce his discounts, after the pressure has commenced. He should have 
thought of these matters in the previous season of abundance. As he 
cannot get in any outstanding advances, he had better not ask for them, 
but merely charge the parties an increased rate of interest. If he demand 
the money, he will not get it, and he may give rise to a surmise that he 
is short of funds. This season of pressure is, however, a good opportunity 
for calling up advances, or getting rid of connections that he would, on 
other grounds, like to be without. The “ scarcity of money,” the “ pres- 
sure on the money market,” are capital reasons to assign for refusing ap- 
plications which, even otherwise, he would refuse, and for calling up loans 
which, under any circumstances, he would like to see repaid. 

During a pressure, a banker will have to give a great many refusals, 
and some discretion will be necessary in the form of giving these refusals. 
Let him refuse in what way he may at such a season, he will be sure to 
give offence. And the party refused will possibly publish the refusal, and, 
from motives of ignorance or malignity, represent the refusal as having 
arisen from want of means, and possibly may circulate a report that the 
banker is about to stop payment. Hence rumors about banks are always 
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rife in seasons of pressure, and they add to the general want of confidence 
which then prevails. 

During a pressure, a banker will have offers of new accounts to be 
transferred from other bankers, provided he will consent to make certain 
advances. Some caution must be exercised in this matter. It is quite 
possible that some perfectly safe parties, having large accounts, may be 
disposed to remove in consequence of their present bankers not being 
equal to the supply of their wants. In this case, the banker will be regu- 
lated by the value of the proposed account, and the extent of his own 
means. On the other hand, it is equally possible that weak people, to 
whom their present bank might not, in any case, have given advances, 
may use the “ scarcity of money” as a pretext for making application to 
a new banker, stating their belief that their old banker was unable to meet 
their requirements. It behoves a banker to use much discretion in such a 
case, especially if it be a large account. If he errs at all, he should err 
on the side of caution. 

It will rarely be wise for a banker in a season of pressure to attempt to 
get away the customers of other bankers by offering them greater accom- 
modation. The best way of getting new connections is to treat well those 
that he has. It is better for a banker to employ his funds in supporting 
his old friends than in attempting to get new ones. If his funds are so 
ample that he can do both without inconvenience, very well. But caution 
is necessary in taking new accounts at this time, and he should be doubly 
cautious in making applications to parties. Unless he has the most ample 
and satisfactory information as to their circumstances, he had better wait 
until they apply to him. It would then devolve upon them to satisfy him 
that he would be justified in making the advances required. 

During the pressure, a banker will find that some of his wealthier cus- 
tomers, who, when money was abundant, took their bills to be discounted 
by a bill-broker, because he would cash them at a lower rate, will come 
back, and expect to have discounts from their banker. This is no fault of 
the bill-brokers. People put money in their hands avowedly for tempo- 
rary purposes. In seasons of abundance the bill-brokers are glutted with 
money. When the pressure commences this money is withdrawn. The 
consequence is, that in seasons of abundance the bill-brokers will discount 
at a lower rate than the bankers, and when money is scarce they discount 
at a higher rate, and in many cases not discount at all. Sharp-sighted 
people, who are acquainted with the London money market, will, when 
money is abundant, take all their first-rate bills to a bill-broker, and send 
to their banker all their inferior bills, which a bill-broker would not take. 
Now, if a banker has occasion to curtail his advances in seasons of pres- 
sure, he should begin with people of this sort. But if he has ample means, 
and the parties are wealthy, he may deem it worth his while to take their 
bills, charging a high rate of interest, and gently reminding them of their 
former delinquencies. Exhortations to good behaviour have always a 
greater effect when administered in seasons of affliction. And reproof at 
this time to a party who had thus wandered, may induce him to pursue in 
future a more righteous line of conduct. 

During a pressure, a banker will find that some of his customers will 
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get into difficulties, and will apply to him for assistance. He will often be 
at a loss to decide whether he should or should not grant the assistance 
required. This hesitation will arise from his doubts as to the extent to 
which he can prudently rely upon the calculations and anticipations of his 
customer. The party states that he must immediately stop payment un- 
less he has assistance ; but he has abundance of property, and his difficul- 
ties arise only from not being able to realize it. If he has a certain sum 
he can then go on comfortably. The banker grants him this sum. After 
a while, he comes again, and states he must now stop unless he has a fur- 
ther sum. The banker hesitates, but ultimately gives him this further 
sum. He comes a third time, and states he has not yet got enough ; and 
not being able to get more, he then stops, leaving the banker at best with 
a large lock-up, and probably with an ultimate loss. 

During a pressure, those banks that allow interest on deposits will be 
asked for a higher rate of interest. It is quite right that those parties who 
have had deposits at the bank for some time, should receive a higher rate 
of interest, proportionate to the increased value of money. But it may be 
questioned whether it is worth while to receive further lodgments, during 
a pressure, at a high rate of interest, unless they are lodged for a fixed 
period. For, should the pressure increase, these sums are sure to be with- 
drawn, or else applications will be made for a higher rate of interest than 
the banker can prudently give. Nor must it be forgotten that it is not 
wise for a banker to give, during a panic, an extravagant rate of interest. 
Should he do so, he will give rise to an opinion that he is short of funds, 
and this may cause more deposits to be withdrawn than he would obtain 
from his high rate of interest. 

During a pressure, a banker will pay considerable attention to the pub- 
lished returns of the Bank of England. ‘The increase or diminution of the 
gold and silver in the issuing department will show the progress of the 
pressure. As these increase, money will become less scarce, the rate of 
interest will fall, and the pressure will subside. In this department, it is 
the progress of increase, or diminution, more than the actual amount, that 
should be the main object of attention. The banking department resem- 
bles any other bank. Its means are the paid-up capital, the real or sur- 
plus fund, the public deposits, the private deposits, and the seven-day bills. 
These means are employed in public securities, private securities, and 
cash in the till. Its ability to make advances, at any given time, depends 
on the amount of cash in the till. The diminution of this amount shows 
the increase of the pressure, and the banker will act accordingly. 

As far as past experience goes, all panics or pressures have resulted in 
a subsequent abundance of money. It would be a grand thing for a 
banker if he could know beforehand at what precise point this change 
would take place. But this he cannot know, and he had better not specu- 
late on the subject, but just follow the course of events as they occur. 
When, however, the point is fairly turned, he will act wisely in investing 
all his surplus funds in such convertible securities as are likely to advance 
in price, from the increasing low rate of interest. Exchequer bills are 
most likely to be the first affected, and then the public funds. He will, 
also, be more liberal in granting discounts, and other advances, and he 
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will lower the rate of interest at which he takes deposits. At the same 
time he will be cautious in the bills he discounts. For, though money 
may be abundant, yet trade may be depressed, and the effects of the pre- 
vious panic may be the failure of a great number of persons in the middle 
class of society. The banker will therefore be cautious in extending his 
discounts, except on bills of an undoubted character. 

We will observe, lastly, that, in a season of pressure it is peculiarly ne- 
cessary that a banker should pay regard to the state of his own health, and 
to the discipline of his own mind, so as to guard against any morbid or 
gloomy apprehensions with regard to the future. He should attempt tc 
form a cool and dispassionate judgment as to the result of passing events : 
endeavouring so to arrange his own affairs as to be prepared for whatever 
may occur, but taking care not to increase the present evil by predicting 
greater calamities. If he suffer a feeling of despondency to get the mas- 
tery of his mind, he will be less able to cope with the difficulties of his 
position. He will then, probably, refuse reasonable assistance to even 
first-rate customers, realize securities unnecessarily at a heavy sacrifice, 
and keep in his till an amount of unemployed treasure excessively dispro- 
portionate to the extent of his liabilities. This will increase the pressure. 
Fear, too, is always contagious. A banker of this melancholy tempera- 
ment will impart his apprehensions to others, and thus the panic will be- 
come more widely extended. 


Section VIII.—THE ADMINISTRATION OF A BANK UNDER 
THE ACT OF 1844, 


Ir would not be consistent with the practical character of this work to 
discuss, at great length, any theory of the currency. But the Act of 1844, 
though founded on a theory, was a practical measure, and has so impor- 
tant a bearing on the administration of banking affairs, that our work would 
be regarded as incomplete were the subject altogether omitted. We shall, 
however, endeavour to avoid any. observations on its theory, and confine 
our remarks, as much as we can, to the operation of its practical enact- 
ments. In this part of our work it will be necessary to consider only 
those provisions of the Act which refer to the issue of notes by the Bank 
of England: those which refer to the country circulation will more prop- 
erly come under review in the section upon Country Banks. It may also 
be proper to remark, that, in our judgment, the Act of 1819 has no neces- 
sary connection with the Act of 1844; nor would there be any inconsis- 
tency in advocating the one and not advocating the other. (Commons, 
3,409. 

“ f Act of 1844” is the 7 &-5 Vict. cap. 32, and is entitled, 
“ An Act to Regulate the Issue of Bank Notes, and for giving to the Gov- 
ernor and Company of the Bank of England certain privileges for a lim- 
ited period.” It enacts that, from and after the 31st August, 1844, the 
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Issue department of the Bank of England shall be separated from the 
Banking department ; that the issuing department may issue notes to the 
extent of £ 14,000,000 upon securities set apart for that purpose, of 
which the debt of £ 11,015,100 due from the government to the bank 
shall form a part; that no amount of notes above £ 14,000,000 shall be 
issued, except against gold coin, or gold or silver bullion; and that the 
silver bullion shall not exceed one fourth the amount of gold coin and bul- 
lion. Any person is entitled to demand notes from the issuing depart- 
ment, in exchange for gold bullion, at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce. 
Should any banker discontinue his issue of notes, the Bank of England 
may, upon application, be empowered by an Order of Council to increase 
her issue upon securities to the extent of two thirds of the issue thus with- 
drawn ; but all the profit of this increased issue must go to the govern- 
ment. 

The theory on which this act was founded, had, for several years pre- 
viously, been brought before the public in pamphlets written by men of 
distinguished talent. Upon some of these pamphlets we wrote a critique, 
which appeared in the “‘ Westminster Review ” of January, 1841. That 
article was afterwards published separately, under the title of “ Currency 
and Banking: a Review of some of the Principles and Plans that have 
recently engaged public attention with reference to the administration of 
the Currency.” In this review we made the following observations on 
the plan then proposed, and subsequently carried out in the act of 
1844 : — 


“ The of making the amount of the circulation fluctuate in exact correspondence with the 
or amount of gold in the Bank of England. 


“ This plan is open to the following objections : — 

“1. Upon this plan there must be a perpetual increase and diminution in the stock 
of gold; consequently, a perpetual increase and diminution in the amount of the cur- 
rency. The increase in the amount of the currency would raise prices and stimulate 
speculation. The diminution in the amount of the currency would reduce prices and 

roduce distress. And thus there must be a constant alternation from high prices to 
ow prices, and again from low prices to high prices,— from speculation to distress, 
and from distress to speculation. 

“ 2. But depression of prices, and their attendant miseries, may not be experienced 
only when the foreign exchanges are unfavorable. Excessive caution, an apprehen- 
sion of war, or political feeling, may cause a domestic demand for gold, and this would 
cause for a while a contraction of the currency as severe as that which would arise 
from an unfavorable exchange ; and, as the bank directors would have no discretionary 
power, but would be required ‘to adhere to principle,’ by giving gold for notes, or 
notes for gold, they could-do nothing to assuage these calamities. According to 
Mr. Loyd,” a drain, from whatever cause it may arise, must be met by a contraction of 
the currency. Mr. Palmer, in laying down his rule, put in a saving clause, — ‘ except 
under pe circumstances,’ — but Mtr. Loyd makes no exceptions. 

“3. To carry this system into operation would require a separation of the issuing 
department from the other departments of the business of the bank, and this would 
cause still further inconveniences. The management of the issuing department would 
be exceedingly simple. The office of the directors would be a complete sinecure, and, 


*I wish I could have made this quotation without introducing the names. It would 
ly assist our inquiries after truth, and lead to the formation of an independent 
judgment, if we could engage in discussions of this kind without any reference to those 
talented men who may have distinguished themselves as either the advocates or the 
opponents of the doctrines we investigate. 
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for any thing they would have to do, their places might be as well supplied by four- 
and-twenty broomsticks. A few cashiers to exchange gold for notes, or notes for 
gold, would be all the establishment required ; and could Mr. Babbage be induced to 
construct a ‘self-acting’ machine to perform these operations, the whole business of 
the currency department might be carried on without human agency. But the deposit 
department would require more attention. ‘It is in the nature of banking business,’ 
says Mr. Loyd, ‘that the amount of its deposits should vary with a variety of circum- 
stances; and, as the amount of deposits varies, the amount of that in which those de- 

sits are invested (viz. the securities) must vary also. It is therefore quite absurd to 
talk of the bank, in its character of a banking concern, keeping the amount of its secu- 
rities invariable.’ As therefore the deposits might vary, the bank would be a buyer or 
a seller of government securities; and, as these variations are sometimes to & very 
large amount, the fluctuations in the price of the public funds and of exchequer bills 
would be very considerable. Thus the property of those who held these securities 
would be always changing in value. Again, the deposits would be withdrawn chiefly 
in seasons of pressure, and the bank would then be compelled to sell her securities. 
But suppose the scarcity of money should be so great that the securities would be un- 
salable even at a reduced price, how then could the bank pay off her deposits ? 

“4. If the currency were administered upon this principle, the bank would be unable 
to grant assistance to the commercial and manufacturing classes in seasons of ca- 


lamity. 

- Me. Loyd exclaims, ‘ Let not the borrowers of money, government, and commerce 
approach, with their dangerous and seductive influences, the creator of money.’ But 
with all deference to Mr. Loyd, we contend that it is the province of a bank to afford 
assistance to trade and commerce in seasons of pressure. Mr. Loyd, as a practical 
banker, would no doubt afford assistance to his own customers in such seasons; and 
if this be the province and duty of a private banker, the duty is more imperative on a 
public banking company, and more imperative still on a bank invested by the legisla- 
ture with peculiar privileges for the public good. Mr. Loyd says, ‘ Let the bank afford 
this assistance out of her own funds.’ But, under Mr. Loyd’s system, she could grant 
assistance only by selling securities ; and what relief would she afford by selling securi- 
ties with one hand, and lading out the money with the other? Besides, it is certain 
that, under such a pressure as Mr. Loyd’s system must occasionally produce, these se- 
curities would be salable at even any price? ‘But, says Mr. Loyd, ‘individuals ma 
afford this assistance.’ In seasons of pressure few individuals have more ample fu 
than what are necessary for the supply of their own wants When the distress 
is caused by a contraction of the currency, it can only be removed by an increased 
issue of notes. And there are many cases, such, for instance, as that of the Northern 
and Central Bank, in which assistance can only be effectually rendered in this.manner. 

“We consider that any system of administering the currency, which prohibits the 
banking institutions of the country from granting relief to the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes, must be unsound. We should condemn such a system at once, even 
if we could not detect the fallacies on which it was founded. In political economy we 
can judge of principles only by their practical effects, and any system which produces 
these effects must be unsound, When seasons of calamity occur, it is not for the na- 
tional bank to exclaim, Sauve qui peut. They ought to codperate with the government 
in attempting to relieve the distress, and to preserve the tranquillity of the country.” 


These remarks, written in the year 1841, might, if put into the past 
tense, almost serve for a history of the year 1847. The act of 1844 was 
formed upon the principle which is here condemned ; and the effects de- 
scribed have actually occurred. There have been great fluctuations in 
the amount of the circulation, in the rate of interest, and in the prices of 
the public securities. There have been great speculations, followed by 
great distress. The government funds have, in large amounts, been un- 
salable ; and the bank has been unable to afford relief to the commercial 
classes. A severe pressure has taken place ; and, in consequence of this 
severe pressure, the act was suspended. It has been denied that this 
pressure was produced or increased by the act. But how stand the facts ? 
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The act was passed, and, as predicted, a pressure came: the act was 
continued, and the pressure increased: the act was suspended, and the 
pressure went away. ‘These are not opinions; they are facts. 

At the meeting of Parliament in the latter end of 1847, committees 
were appointed by both the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
to “inquire into the causes of the distress which has for some time pre- 
vailed among the commercial classes ; and how far it has been affected 
by the laws for regulating the issue of bank-notes payable on demand.” 
The following is an extract from the report of the Lords’ Committee as to 
the causes of the pressure : — 


“ A sudden and unexampled demand for foreign corn, produced by a failure in man 
descriptions of agricultural produce throughout the United Kingdom, coincided wit 
the unprecedented extent of speculation produced by increased facilities of credit and 
a low rate of interest, and had for some time occasioned over-trading in many branches 
of commerce. This was more especially felt in railroads, for which calls to a large 
amount were daily becoming payable, without corresponding funds to meet them, ex- 
cept by the withdrawal of capital from other pursuits and investments. These causes 
account for much of the pressure under which many of the weaker commercial firms 
were doomed to sink, noe which was felt even by the strongest. To these causes may 
be added a contemporaneous rise of price in cotton; and, with respect to houses con- 
nected with the East and West India trade, a sudden and extensive fall in the price of 
sugar, by which the value of their most readily available assets underwent great depre- 
ciation. 

“Some of these causes are obviously beyond the reach of legislative control. But 
upon those which are connected with the extension of commercial speculation, en- 
col or checked by the facility or the difficulty of obtaining credit, by the advance 
of capital and the discount of bills, the powers ond position of the Bank of England 
must at all times enable that corporation to exercise an important influence. The com- 
mittee have consequently felt it to be their duty to inquire into the course pursued by the 
bank acting under the provisions of the 7 and 8 Vict. c. 32, and they have come to the 
conclasion that the recent panic was materially aggravated by the operation of that 
statute, and by the proceedings of the bank itself This effect may be traced, directly, 
to the act of 1844, in the legislative restriction imposed on the means of accommoda- 
tion, whilst a large amount of bullion was held in the coffers of the bank, and during a 
time of favorable exchanges ; and it may be traced to the same cause, indirectly, as a 
consequence of great fluctuations in the rate of discount, and of capital previously ad- 
vanced at an unusually low rate of interest. This course the bank would hardly have 
felt itself justified in taking, had not an impression existed that, by the separation of 
the issue and the banking departments, one inflexible rule for regulating the bank 
ae had been substituted by law in place of the discretion formerly vested in the 
ban Bad 


The nature and extent of the pressure is thus described by the Gov- 
ernor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England :— 


* The panic began by the failures in the corn trade. The price of wheat had risen 
to about 120s. Large arrivals of grain from the continent of Europe and from Amer- 
iea, coupled with the prospect of an early and abundant harvest, caused a sudden fall 
in price to about 60s., with a corresponding decline in Indian corn. The failure of 
most of the corn speculators followed this great reduction in price, and their failure 
caused the stoppage of an eminent discount broker having a large country connection. 
This latter failure, by closing one of the principal channels of discount between the 
country and London, caused distrust to extend into the country. Credit became af- 
made | these failures, and several London firms of high standing also failed. Then 
follo in rapid succession the failure of the Royal Bank of Liverpool, the Liverpool 
Banking Company, the North and South Wales Banking Company, some private 
country banks, and the Union Bank of Newcastle, followed by a tremendous run upon 
the Northumberland and Durham District Bank. To these disasters succeeded alarm, 
and an almost total prostration of credit. The London bankers and discount brokers 
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refused to grant the usual accommodation to their customers, and necessarily ae 
every one requiring assistance to resort to the Bank of England. Money was ed 
to a considerable extent; so much so, that notwithstanding the notes and coin issued 
to the public in October exceeded by £ 4,000,000 or £ 5,000,000 the amount with the 
public in August, still the general complaint was of a scarcity of money. Credit was 
so entirely destroyed, that houses trading to distant countries carrying on their busi- 
ness through the means of credit, by a renewal of their acceptances as they became 
due, were no longer able to meet their engagements, and were forced to stop payment- 
This was the state of things previous to the issuing of the government letter in 
October.” (Lords, No. 12.) 


The Committee of the House of Commons delivered a report in favor 
of the continuance of the bill without alteration, in opposition to the opin- 
ions of by far the majority of the witnesses who were examined. 

Those witnesses who are friendly to the act contend that it has se- 
cured the convertibility of the Bank of England note, — that this conver- 
tibility was endangered in 1825, in 1837, and in 1839, and would have 
been endangered in 1847 but for this act. (See the Evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Lords, Questions Nos. 1406 to 1409, and 
No. 3169. 

By the is “securing the convertibility of the note” it is not meant 
that the issue department of the Bank of England held a sufficient amount 
of gold and silver to pay off all the notes it had issued. It is obvious that 
the gold and silver in hand must always be fourteen millions less than this 
amount, inasmuch as fourteen millions of notes are issued against securi- 
ties. By “securing the convertibility of the note” is meant, that the 
issue department of the Bank of England was in a condition to pay off 
any amount of notes of which payment was likely to be demanded for the 
purpose of exporting the gold ; the issue department was always in a con- 
dition to meet any foreign demand for gold. This is called “ securing 
the convertibility of the note.” 

It has been contended, that the act has retained in the vaults of the 
Bank of England a larger amount of gold and silver than would otherwise 
have been retained. And as this amount is set apart for the express pur- 
pose of paying the notes, their payment is so far additionally secured. 
On the other hand, it has been maintained that, by thus reserving all the 
gold to pay the notes, we endangered the payment of the deposits. And 
had the banking department stopped payment, a domestic run would have 
taken place upon the issuing department, and thus the payment of the 
notes would still have been endangered. 

The following is the evidence of a director of the Bank of Liverpool 
upon the subject : — 


- With regard to securing the convertibility of the notes, what is your opinion of the 
ill ? 
“Ido not think it has secured the convertibility of the notes at all. The notes re- 
mained convertible up to the suspension of the bill; but I believe that if the bill had 
not been suspended den, or some similar mei.sure adopted, notes would have ceased 
to be convertible. Looking to the general state of things throughout the country, and 
to what I know to have been the state of things in London, and the position of trade 
nerally, — to the alarm that was spreading rapidly through the country, and to the 
act that the power of the bank had been reduced to such a point, that if there had 
been any apprehension of the failure of the country banks, it could not further support 
them, and that very little might have —— (I might perhaps go further, and say, 
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would have occasioned) the failure of banks in large towns and in the country ; believ- 
ing that if one or two country banks of any magnitude had failed, alarm would have 
spread throughout the kingdom, or if one or two London banks had failed, consterna- 
tion would have been general ; seeing, also, the considerable amount of reserve in the 
hands of the country bankers and joint-stock banks, and the necessity that there would 
have been of having that reserve as early as possible converted into gold if the bank 
was obliged to stop; seeing that a reserve of £20,000 for each of three hundred coun- 
try banks would have taken six or seven millions, or of £15,000 each would have 
taken five millions; and that if the run for gold had once begun, it would probably 
have gone on till the treasury was drained; seeing all this, my firm opinion is, that 
the bill of 1844 has not secured convertibility, and I state the grounds on which that 
opinion is formed.” (Commons, No. 94.) 


It seems useless at present to speculate upon such a state of things, as 
we now know that before the pressure arrived to such a height as to cause 
the banking department to stop payment, the act would be suspended. 
But it seems fair to ask, whether the precautions of the act are not dispro- 
portionate to the danger? We ought to consider not merely the great- 
ness of the evil, but also the probability of its occurrence ; and is it wise 
to inflict upon ourselves a vast number of serious evils merely to guard 
against a danger that may never occur? It may further be asked, wheth- 
er the stringent measures that were necessary last year to keep the bank- 
ing department from stopping payment, would not have been equally ef- 
fectual under the previous state of the law in preserving the convertibility 
of the notes ? 

It should be recollected, too, that previous to the passing of the act of 
1844, the bank had the power of rectifying the exchanges by means of 
foreign credits, as they did in the year 1839. (Several of the witnesses 
made suggestions for rectifying this exchange by other means than the 
exportation of gold. See Commons, 97, 2018, 2023, 2579, 2614, 2620.) 
But the directors, being now relieved from all responsibility with regard to 
the issue department, have no inducement to engage in such an operation. 
Indeed, they might be censured for interfering with the principle of the 
act, that the exchanges shall be rectified by a transmission of gold and 
silver. 

It would appear from the evidence, that the sole advantage now claimed 
for the act is, that it has secured the convertibility of the note. Other ad- 
vantages, however, were expected to result. ‘Those expectations are thus 
disposed of in the report of the Lords’ committee :— 


“Tt is true that to those who may have expected that the 7 and 8 Vict. c. 32, would 
effectually prevent a recurrence of cycles of commercial excitement and depression, 
the contrast between the years 1845 and 1847 must produce a grievous disappoint- 
ment. To those who anticipated that the act.would put a check on improvident 
speculation, the disappointment cannot be less, if reliance is to be placed (as the com- 
mittee are confident it may) on the statement of the gcvernor of the bank, and of other 
witnesses, that ‘speculations were never carried to such an enormous extent as in 
1846 and the beginning of 1847.’ If the act were relied on as a security against vio- 
lent fluctuations in the value of money, the fallaciousness of such anticipation is con- 
clusively proved by the fact, that whilst the difference between the highest and lowest 
rate of discount was in the calamitous years 1837 and 1839 but 24 to 29 per cent., the 
difference in 1847 rose to 63. Ifit was contemplated that the number and the extent of 
commercial failures would have been lessened, the deplorable narrative of the governor 
of the bank, recording the failure of thirty-three houses comparatively in large busi- 
ness, in London alone, to the amount of £8,129,000 is a conclusive reply. If the 
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enormous extent to which railroad speculation has been carried be considered as an 
evil to which a sound system of banking could have applied a corrective, such a cor- 
rective has not been found in an act, since the passing of which, during a period of 
three years, an increased railway capital of upwards of £ 221,000,000 has been author- 
ized to be raised by Parliament ; and when the enormous sum of £ 76,390,000 is stated, 
on high financial authority, to have been actually expended on railways in two years 
and a half. If the power of obtaining banking accommodation on moderate terms 
were considered to be promoted by the act of 1844, it cannot be said that this im- 
portant object has been attained, since it appears in evidence that in 1847, in addition 
to an interest of 9 or 10 per cent., a commission was also frequently paid, raising the 
charge to 10, 20, or 30 per cent., according to the time which bills had to run.” 


The report might have added, that if it was expected that the amount 
of notes in the hands of the public would fluctuate in exact correspon- 
dence with the fluctuations in the amount of gold in the Bank of England, 
that expectation has not been fulfilled. From the censure cast on the 
Bank of England, before the act was passed, for not producing this cor- 
respondence, it may be inferred that suck an expectation was entertained. 
(Evidence taken before the Committee on Banks of Issue, Nos. 2677, 
2713. 

Those who are opposed to the act of 1844 bring against it the following 
accusations : — 

First. The Act of 1844 is accused of having produced an abundance 
of money and a low rate of interest, and thus stimulated to excessive spec- 
ulation. We showed, in the last section, that these are always the precur- 
sors of a pressure. 

According to this Act, all persons are entitled to demand from the issue 
department of the Bank of England, Bank of England notes in exchange 
for gold bullion at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce of standard gold. 
When, therefore, the foreign exchanges are favorable to the importation 
of gold, this gold, consisting of gold bars and foreign gold coin, which 
could not be used as money in this country, is taken to the issue depart- 
ment, and instantly converted into Bank of England notes. The amount 
of notes is thus increased beyond what the transactions of the country re- 
quire. Money becomes plentiful, the rate of interest falls, and the low 
rate of interest gives facilities to speculative undertakings. 

It must be acknowledged that, previous to the passing of this act, the 
bank directors had adopted the principle of purchasing all foreign gold 
that might be offered them at £3 17s. 9d. an ounce ; and it formed a fea- 
ture of their system of management, as explained before a committee of 
the House of Commons in the year 1832. When the advocates of the 
act say that it is only during a season of pressure that the act comes into 
operation (Commons, 5121), they can mean only that it is during such a 
season that the system established by the act differs from the system pre- 
viously in existence. The act is as much in operation when it gives out 
notes as when it gives out gold. - 

It must also be acknowledged that on the 3lst August, 1844, when 
the act came into operation, there was a large amount of gold in the bank, 
and a low rate of interest consequently prevailed. This gold had accu- 
mulated, not literally in consequence of the act, but in consequence of the 
principle embodied in the act. From the adoption of this principle, the 
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gold in the vaults of the bank still further increased after the passing of 
e act. 

It must be further acknowledged, that although the act requires the 
issue department at all times to issue notes against gold, it does not require 
that the Bank of England shall at all times issue £ 14,000,000 against 
securities. The act merely requires that the amount shall not exceed 
£ 14,000,000. And a London banker who was examined as a witness 
before the Lords’ Committee, said he expected that when the act came 
into operation, the bank would not issue at first more than £ 11,000,000 
against securities, and that the remaining £ 3,000,000 would not be issued 
until the rate of interest had advanced to three and a half or four per cent. 
But the act did not require the Bank of England to adopt this course ; and 
its adoption would probably have been considered by some parties as a 
departure from its principle. For it is a fundamental principle of the act, 
that the amount of the circulation shall jerk up and down in exact con- 
formity to the importations or exportations of gold. And hence during 
a favorable course of exchange, money must be abundant, and interest 
must be low. 

It is alleged that the act still further reduced the rate of interest, and 
promoted speculative undertakings, by placing the Bank of England in a 
position in which the directors were led to adopt a new system of man- 
agement. 

In September, 1844, soon after the act was passed, the directors, whose 
rate of interest had never previously been lower than four per cent., re- 
duced it to two and a half per cent. The object of this reduction was to 
invest a larger portion of their funds in the discount of bills. It stated 
that, to effect this object, the directors not only reduced their rate of dis- 
count, but also canvassed for business, and thus gave a stimulus to new 
transactions. They had been told that the banking department of the 
Bank of England was to be managed “ like any other banking concern 
using Bank of England notes.” And it is not an unusual thing for bank- 
ers, when they cannot employ their funds at so high a rate of interest as 
they wish to obtain, to employ them at a lower rate. Nor is it unusual 
for a banker to offer his surplus cash to bill-brokers and others, who are 
known to be in the habit of supplying bankers with bills. But however 
consistent the conduct of the directers may have been with banking prin- 
ciples, the reduction of the bank rate of discount immediately caused a 
reduction in the market rate, and in the rates charged by bankers through- 
out the country. For it must be observed, that when the bank lowers her 
rate of interest upon money in seasons of abundance, it has the necessary 
effect of reducing the market rate of interest still lower than the bank 
rate. Suppose, for instance, the bank discounts at five per cent., and the 
market rate of discount is four per cent., of course no bills are offered for 
discount to the bank. Then the bank, to get discounts, lowers her rate of 
interest to four per cent. A portion of bills that were previously dis- 
counted by private bankers and bill-brokers will then be taken to the 
bank ; but the notes thus drawn from the bank make money still more 
plentiful, and the market rate falls to three and a half or three per cent. 
Now, should the bank reduce her rate to three per cent. the same effects 
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would again follow. For the additional notes thus drawn out would make 
money so abundant as to reduce the market rate of interest to two and a 
half or two per cent., and so on. 

But in seasons of scarcity, precisely the opposite effect follows. For when 
the bank raises the rate of discount, it has the effect of raising the market 
rate still higher. Thus, if the bank should be discounting at 5 per cent., 
and the market rate should be 54 per cent., let the’ bank raise her rate to 
6 per cent., and the market rate will immediately become 7 or perhaps 8 
per cent., or even higher upon inferior bills. For the bank rate of discount 
will be the market rate for only the first class of bills, —such bills as 
could be discounted at the bank ; and all bills of the second class will 
have to pay an advanced rate, and those of a still more inferior character 
will not be discountable at all. 

In 1844 the rate of discount was lower than in any previous season of 
abundance of money. This low rate of interest was produced, in the first 
place, by the principle of the act of 1844, which caused the issue of a 
large amount of notes against gold and silver bullion ; and, secondly, by 
that provision of the act which separated the two departments, and thus 
brought the banking department of the Bank of England into competition 
with other bankers and money dealers, as discounters of bills. (Com- 
mons, 2275, 5189, 5347-5350.) The directors of the bank seem to 
think that the spirit of the act of 1844 required that the bank should em- 
ploy its reserve. 


“If we keep the notes in the reserve, instead of giving them out to the public, the 
effect that ought to be produced by gold coming into the country is counteracted ; it 
induces a larger amount of capital to come into the country, because you do not allow 
that portion which has come in to be employed. If you do not put out the gold, or 
the representative of gold, you entirely prevent its having any effect upon the circula- 
tion. The exchange will be kept up, and gold will continue to come in.” (Com- 
mons, 3009.) 


Thus it appears that, although there is no positive enactment in the act 
respecting the management of the banking department, the directors so 
understand its spirit as to believe that when gold is going out of the coun- 
try they ought to take measures to prevent its exit; and when gold is 
coming into the country, they ought to endeavour to drive it back again. 
The first object is attained by raising the rate of interest very high ; the 
second, by reducing it very low. It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that, apart from any efforts of the banking department, a large impor- 
tation of gold will under the act necessarily cause a low rate of interest. 

Secondly. The next charge against the act of 1844 is, that it does not 
admit of those occasional expansions of the amount of notes in circulation 
which are often required by the domestic transactions of the country. 

It is alleged that one imperfection of the act was strikingly manifested 
in the beginning of the year 1846. The Parliament required that all rail- 
way companies that intended to apply for an act should lodge ten per cent. 
on their capital within fifteen days after the meeting of Parliament. It 
was impossible to say beforehand what amount of notes would be required 
to make these payments. It was variously estimated at from £ 12,000,000 
to £ 25,000,000, while all the notes in the hands of the public amounted to 
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only about £ 20,000,000. Ultimately the railway companies of Ireland and 
Scotland were allowed to make their payments in Dublin and Edinburgh, 
respectively ; and the payments in London did not amount to more than 
£ 14,000,000. (Lords, 1209, 1214.) This large sum was paid by 
means of the banking department of the Bank of England lending out the 
money as fast as it was received. Had the act of 1844 not been in exist- 
ence, the Bank of England (as in the case of the West India loan, and of 
previous loans) might have lent out the money before the time of payment 
arrived, and no apprehensions would have been entertained. The notes 
in circulation would have been largely increased for a few days, and then 
again have subsided to the former amount. As it was, the payment was 
not made through any virtue in the act. And had it been required under 
different circumstances, or when the banking department had a smaller 
reserve, it could not have been made at all. (Lords, 1209.) 

It is further alleged, that the act of 1844 requires an immediate con- 
traction in the amount of the notes whenever gold is exported for merely 
a temporary or specific purpose. Between March 13 and April 24, 1847, 
£ 2,237,200 was exported in payments for corn. An equal amount of 
notes was of course cancelled by the issue department. These notes 
must have been taken out of the hands of the public, or from the banking 
department of the Bank of England. About the same time, the govern- 
ment had occasion to borrow of the banking department about £ 3,500,000 
to pay the April dividends. The banking department, consequently, for 
a while limited their discounts, and even refused to grant loans on ex- 
chequer bills. Great pressure was consequently felt, though it did not 
last for a long time. Now it is alleged, that if the act of 1844 had not 
existed, the directors would have allowed the gold to be exported without 
immediately contracting the notes in circulation. They would have lent 
the money required by the government, without refusing the loans and 
discounts to the public ; and the contraction of the circulation, by being 
extended over one or two months, instead of a few weeks, might have 
produced no inconvenience. 

By the act of 1844, the circulation of the country banks was restricted 
to a certain amount. The average of the twelve weeks ending the 27th 
of April, 1844, was fixed for the maximum. During some months in the 
year the country requires more notes than this maximum ; and, as the 
banks can issue no more notes of their own, they obtain Bank of England 
notes from London. In the year 1845 acts of Parliament were passed for 
the regulation of the notes issued in Scotland and Ireland. Beyond cer- 
tain fixed amounts the banks in these countries are required to hold gold 
equal to the amount of notes in circulation. In both countries this circu- 
lation fluctuates. In Scotland, the highest amount is in November. In 
freland, the highest amount is in January or February. In these months 
they require more gold, and this gold they obtain from the issue depart- 
ment in exchange for Bank of England notes. Before the act of 1844, 
the circulation of the country parts of England, of Scotland, and of Ire- 
land, expanded or contracted as required by the wants of the public, 
without affecting the London circulation of the Bank of England ; but 
under this act the expansion of the circulation of the country banks, the 
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banks of Scotland and of Ireland, are attended by a contraction of the cir- 
culation of Bank of England notes in London. This may not be a matter 
of much consequence in ordinary times, when the banking department of 
the Bank of England has a large reserve ; but in seasons of pressure, such 
as occurred in 1847, this drain on the London circulation may be more 
severely felt. 

It may be further stated, that the withdrawal or discontinuance of a 
certain amount of bills of exchange, through loss of credit or otherwise, 
would render a larger amount of bank-notes necessary to fill up the space 
formerly occupied by those bills of exchange. But for such a circum- 
stance no provision is made by the act. (Lords, 232-235.) 

Thirdly. It is alleged that the act of 1844 tends to produce and to ag- 
gravate pressure, and at the same time deprives the Bank of England of 
the power of granting adequate assistance, even when the pressure is most 
urgent, and when assistance can be rendered without any danger of af- 
fecting the foreign exchanges. 

This objection assumes that a pressure is an evil. It assumes, that, to 
advance the rate of interest to a rate which no profit can afford to pay ; to 
deprive solvent houses of the means of meeting their legitimate engage- 
ments ; to cause a universal reduction of prices, and thus to baffle the cal- 
culations of even the most prudent; to reduce wealthy merchants to the 
condition of paupers ; to deprive manufacturers of the means of executing 
their orders, and thus to throw thousands of industrious people out of em- 
ployment ; to sell to foreigners large amounts of goods and manufactures 
at less than the prime cost, thus causing a great national loss ; to paralyze 
the national industry ; to stop the progress of useful works, and to destroy 
confidence and credit, — the objection assumes, that a pressure which pro- 
duces effects like these is a national evil. And such must be the opinion 
of those who suspended the act, and of those who approve of that suspen- 
sion ; for it was to prevent or to remove evils like these that the act was 
suspended. 

It is alleged that the act tends to produce such pressures. By issuing 
notes against all the importations of gold, it causes abundance of money, 
lowers the rate of interest, and stimulates to speculative undertaxing (thus 
the low rate of interest in 1844 and 1845 stimulated the railway specu- 
lations), and then, speculation is always succeeded by pressure. If, 
therefore, similar causes produce similar effects, and if the future shall 
resemble the past, the operation of the act of 1844 will tend to produce 
pressure. 

It is further alleged, that when a pressure occurs without being pro- 
duced by the act, then the act tends to aggravate the pressure. An un- 
favorable course of the exchange may be produced by a large importation 
of corn. The act requires that the exchange shall be rectified by an ex- 
portation of gold, and that this exportation of gold shall be attended by a 
contraction of the domestic circulation (according to the present meaning 
of the word circulation) to an equal amount. Jt is hardly necessary to 
show that these regulations must aggravate a pressure. 

It has been said, that the pressure of 1847 was produced by the railway 
speculations and the famine, and therefore it was not produced or in- 
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ereased by the act of 1844. We do not perceive the soundness of this 
reasoning, and it seems to show a forgetfulness of the peculiar operation 
of the act. ‘The act requires that the amount of notes in circulation shall 
fluctuate in exact accordance with the amount of bullion. Railway spec- 
ulations, famine, foreign loans, or a hundred other things, may turn the 
foreign exchanges, and cause gold to be exported, but it is the act which 
causes our circulation of notes to be contracted in proportion as the gold 
is withdrawn. Soa hundred different circumstances may cause gold to 
be imported, but it is the act which causes the circulation to be inflated in 
correspondence with this increased amount of gold. Herein, we think, is 
the injurious operation of the act. When the exchanges are favorable, 
gold is imported. The gold is in bars and foreign coin, and could not 
pass as money. But the act issues notes against this gold, thus increasing 
the circulation, lowering the rate of interest, and giving rise to speculations 
of all kinds. These speculations, codperating possibly with other causes, 
turn the exchanges. Notes are then taken to the bank, and gold demand- 
ed, for the purpose of being exported. This contraction of the circulation 
of notes produces pressure, and the apprehension of further pressure pro- 
duces panic. 

They who contend that the act of 1844 has not “ in the slightest degree 
tended either to create or to increase the pressure” (Lords, 3106) of 
1847, seem to be inconsistent in contending, at the same time, that the 
act has preserved the convertibility of the bank-note. It was the pressure 
and the high rate of interest, and low prices consequent upon the pressure, 
that checked the efflux of gold, and turned the exchanges. Now, if the 
act had no effect in producing or increasing that pressure, the converti- 
bility of the note, by whatever causes it was secured, was not secured by 
the act. If the act did not in the slightest degree either create or increase 
the pressure, in what way, we ask, could it preserve the convertibility of 
the note? It appears to us that those who contend that the act preserved 
the convertibility of the note are bound by consistency to admit that the act 
produced or increased the pressure. 

It is further alleged, that the act aggravates a pressure by the “ panic” 
which it creates. It is stated that, during the pressure of 1847, notes to 
the amount of £ 4,000,000 were hoarded under the influence of panic, 
and this hoarding was occasioned by the provisions of the act. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that something of this kind has taken place in 
former pressures. We noticed this circumstance with reference to the 
pressure of 1836 (The History of Banking in America, by J. W. Gil- 
bart, page 96), and again with reference to the pressure of 1839 (An 
Inquiry into the Causes of the Pressure on the Money Market in the Year 
1839, by J. W. Gilbart, page 38). 

“* A contraction of the circulation leads to a general apprehension of 
danger. Hence the bankers and others keep larger reserves of bank-notes 
on hand, in order to be prepared for the worst, and thus the evils of the 
contraction are considerably increased. ‘ That portion of the notes of the 
Bank of England which is passing from hand to hand, may be called the 
active circulation. That portion which is hoarded, or kept in reserve to 
meet possible demands, may be called the dead circulation. Now, it is 
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quite certain that the dead circulation, while it remains in that state, has 
no effect upon the prices of commodities, the spirit of speculation, or 
the foreign exchanges. These are affected only by the active circulation. 
In seasons of pressure the dead circulation is increased at the expense of 
the active circulation, because people hoard their money to meet contin- 
gencies. Hence we find the pressure is often more severe than the re- 
duction of the bank circulation would seem to warrant. But the fact is, 
that the pressure is in proportion to the reduction of the active circulation, 
and not in proportion to the reduction of the whole circulation. On the 
other hand, in seasons of abundance, the dead circulation is diminished, 
the active circulation proportionably increased, and hence the stimulus 
given to trade and speculation is much greater than the returns of the 
Bank of England would warrant us to expect.’” (History of Banking 
in America, p. 96.) 


Continued, page 637, February number. 


BANK STATISTICS. 


Banxs oF MassacHUseETTs. 


Condensed Statement of the Capital, Circulation, Undivided Profits, 


Bank Balances, Deposits, Coin, and Loans of each of the Banks in 
Massachusetts, September 7, 1850. 


Compiled from the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Comparative View of the Massachusetts Banks. 


LiaBiLiTIEs, Sept., 1847. Sept., 1848. Sept., 1849. Sept., 1850. 

Capital paidin, . § 32,113,150 $32,985,000 $34,630,01. $36,925,050 
Circulation, . ° 14,719,422 10,807,193 13,014,194 13,984,953 
Do. under § 5, . . 2,476,940 2,388,337 2,686,741 3,020,873 
Net profits on hand, 3,499,583 3,737 434 3,011,996 4,627,660 
Due other banks, . . ° 7,263,282 4,083,650 4,720,816 6,549,930 
Deposits, . ‘ ° 10,265,555 8,094,970 9,875,317 11,176,827 
Do. bearing interest, 764,715 470,016 746,415 442,085 
Total, . . ° $71,102,647 62,567,100 $68,685,490 $76,727,378 
RESOURCES. Sept., 1847. Sept., 1848. Sept , 1849. Sept., 1850. 

Gold and silver, . ° $ 3,943,954 $ 2,578,030 $ 2,749,917 $ 2,993,178 
Real estate, : ° ki 1,062,950 1,073,116 1,126,162 988 ,236 
Notes of other banks, . 3,030,865 2,130,578 3,416,074 3,715,848 
Do. out of the State, 232,698 206,240 321,077 332,673 
Due from banks, . ; ° 5,571,240 3,469,034 4,472,950 5,335,003 
Loans, . . ° ° 57,260,940 53,110,102 56,599,310 63,330,024 
Dorchester and Milton Bank loss, .. . ee «6s 32,416 


Total, . . . « $71,102,647 $62,567,100 68,685,490 76,727,378 
VOL Vv. 





Bank Statistics. 


Country Banks of Massachusetts, Liabilities. 


Name and Location. Capital. Circulation. Profits. Due Banks. Deposits. 
Tradesman’s, Chelsea, . + $61,700 $ 29,656 § 396 ¢ ms § 24,847 
Andover, . . . 250,000 87,543 26 422 de 17,603 
Beverly, ° _ ‘ - 125,000 74,358 11,070 § 804 46,568 
Danvers, . 7 @ ° 150,000 70,978 8,382 5231 32,722 
Village, Danvers, . ; - 120,000 96,009 10,783 11,582 6,100 
Warren, “ 120,000 85,857 10,302 1,874 36,200 
Manufacturers’, Georgetow n, 100,000 27,981 5,020 846 39,890 
Gloucester, . ; e 200,000 156,439 26,385 a ee 44,227 
Haverhill, . > . - 150,000 62,513 19,8 9,847 14,911 
Merrimack, Haverhill, . 180,000 53,210 17,538 1,126 20,313 
Union, ° - 100,000 70,510 7,490 wins 13,730 
Bay State, . ° P 300,000 185,662 17,366 1,620 19,918 
Laighton, Lynn, . P - 100,000 72,273 6,365 12,056 23,410 
Mechanics’, “ . i 150,000 106,962 17,440 6,965 44,520 
Grand, Marblehead, . - 100,000 89,003 3,340 310 14,128 
Marblehead, ° . 120.000 67,812 3,656 o & Me 14,090 
Mechanics’, Newbury port, - 200,000 63,916 8,400 2,002 23,690 
Merchants’, - . 210,000 67,785 18,847 4,650 64,203 
Ocean, od - 100,000 104,975 27,876 121 53,106 
Asiatic, Salem, . ; ‘ 200,000 108 883 33,888 9,257 150,158 
Commercial, Salem, . - 200,000 63,295 25,411 1,592 50,456 
Exchange, “ F é 200,000 98,906 18,740 eae 75,780 
Mercantile, 94 ° ° 200,000 56,833 5,422 840 53,547 
Merchants’, « ° . 200,000 68,546 9,896 10,030 59,927 
Naumkeag, a . - 500,000 151.580 34,367 450 124,978 
Salem, . ‘ 250,000 40,525 10,512 2,026 43,550 
Powow River, Salisbury, - 100,000 98,608 12,798 at 13,666 
Brighton, . . “ : 250,000 263,097 31,350 " ° 32,697 
Cambridge, . ° - 100,000 61,124 16,925 a ae 29,654 
Charles River, Cambridge, 100,000 83,260 17,168 7 60,630 
Bunker Hill, Charlestown, . 200,000 146,093 25,246 ‘ie 8 162,562 
Concord, . . P é 100,000 71,400 10,890 <» 18,945 
Framingham, . . . . 200,000 99,584 17,760 sd Sl 16,032 
Appleton, Lowell, 150,000 155,526 15,712 eee 80,010 
Lowell, “ : . . 200,000 166,432 38,122 a 51,508 
Prescott, “@. . 72,350 80,520 1,568 a, eke 20,558 
Railroad, “ " ‘ - 600,000 356,860 104,070 3 31,018 
Newton, . ‘ P ° 150,000 130,200 12,470 “el 21,816 
Waltham, . ° 100,000 85,535 7,518 anes 10,990 
Worcester Co., Btechstene, 100,000 42,196 1,547 on 5,960 
Fitchburg, . ‘ 200,000 171,963 15,440 — sr 22,352 
Rollstone, Fitchburg, 100,000 110,493 7,778 or 13,535 
Lancaster, . " . 125,000 131,271 20,570 a 9,988 
Leicester, . ‘ ° . 100,000 110,846 16,141 a” 11,540 
Milford, . ‘ ° . . 100,000 116,051 6,774 ans 10,582 
Millbury, . ° ‘ 50,000 40,984 5,000 ee 12,023 
Oxford, . ° ° . - 100,000 84,408 5,373 8,382 
Southbridge, . ° ‘ 100,000 101,228 5,216 ‘ 7,977 
Blackstone, Uxbridge, . . 100,000 59,890 4,093 , 9,082 
Central, Worcester, . 150,000 103,336 21,638 24,237 
Citizens’, * 150,000 92,461 35,500 , 30,376 





Banks of Massachusetts. 


Country Banks of Massachusetts, Resources. 
The first column denotes the last dividend declared before the Report. 


Name and Location. Coin. Real Estate. Bank Notes. Prd Loans. 
Tradesman’s, . ° - $7336 .. . $13,414 $74,862 ¥ 30,987 
Andover, ‘ ° é ° 6,780 $5,000 61 12,170 357,356 
Beverly, . ° . ° ‘ 6,086 1,073 3,532 20,603 226,506 
Danvers, , ° ‘ ° 2,495 4,700 2,046 8,490 249,582 
Village, . ° Re > SQM . .s 8,864 21,308 214,226 
34 Warren, . . ° ° ‘ aamn lk ik 4,568 28,065 217,682 
$3 Manufacturers’, . . . 1,336 1,300 121 15,656 155,324. 
44 Gloucester, . ‘ . - 10,305 7,312 4,260 22,434 382,740 
44 Haverhill, . . ‘ ° ‘ 4,741 5,000 281 6,344 240,738 
4 Merrimack, ° : . ‘ 3,277 2,000 2,171 15,415 249 323 

Union, . P . : A 2,408 3,300 1,733 15,854 168,436 
4 Bay State, . ° ‘ ‘ T7516 20,000 1,456 14,406 481,187 
3 Laighton, ° ‘ ° OMG 14% % 7,580 6,873 193,833 
4 Lynn Mechanics’, . Fs 8,798 10,000 1,258 11,950 295,882 

Grand, . ° é : 5,350 8,700 178 34,210 158,343 
3 Marblehead, . . ‘ ‘ 7,222 5,500 1,106 12,190 179,539 
3 Mechanics’, Marblehead, ; 7,242 8,000 657 11,216 270,892 
3$ Merchants’, - ; - 14211 6,000 2,605 26,072 316,596 
5 Ocean, “ ‘ 8,816 2,500 4,963 74,124 195,675 
34 Asiatic, Salem, . ‘ - 16,765 21,042 46,662 397,718 


4 Commercial, Salem, . . 4,816 7,475 2,030 2,726 323,707 
3§ Exchange, - ‘ aor 8,753 4,000 3,051 23,108 354,514 
3 Mercantile, 5 . 3,401 7,500 11,556 14,648 279,586 
34 Merchants’, “ . WM . bs 6,300 18,225 318,452 
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34 Naumkeag, Mal ws 10,182 41,783 744,986 
3 Salem, s ‘ ‘ . - 3,753 4,378 2,995 20,185 315,303 
4 Powow River, . P a 1,480 20,760 198,463 
44 Brighton, . = 11,394 2,475 12,102 35,450 515,723 
5 Cambridge, . ‘“ . 2,685 6,000 588 18,505 179,926 
4 Charles River, . é ° « WEG 2. ws 1,911 47,818 201,042 
4 Bunker Hill, . ‘. ° 69,905 20,000 8,630 50,528 384,840 
34 Concord, . ‘ é ° - 11,891 2,400 1,133 17,378 168,430 
3 Framingham, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 10,696 4,250 1,178 14,830 322,222 
4 Appleton, . ‘ J ‘ 6,230 18 000 15,122 62,060 299 835 
5 Lowell, . oe « . 3,363 ... 11,920 42,910 397,871 
Prescott, . . ° GHOB . 2s 7,251 19,135 141,968 
Railroad, ‘ . ° ° 15,050 .°*. 3,306 29,992 1,045,602 
Newton, ‘ F 4,316 5,840 6,274 15,355 282,701 
Waltham, ‘ ° . 4,920 5,500 1,400 6,112 186,111 
Worcester County, . é i 6563 . 2 « 290 33,188 109,661 
54 Fitchburg, . : . : 12,380 1,700 1,058 69,898 324,720 
Rollstone, . , ° . 4,454 3,800 3,647 17,682 202,222 
Lancaster, . « ° ° 3,286 1,000 212 27,993 254,338 
Leicester, . P é ° 3,636 1,000 2,050 37,148 194,690 
Milford, . J ° A P oe 13,470 16,466 199,950 
Millbury, . e ° ‘ S902 «2 ts 1,295 10,422 93,000 
Oxford, . P 3,523 2,055 585 24,675 168,444 
Southbridge, . . 4 3,536 15,412 1,030 5,860 188,584 
Blackstone, . ‘ ° ‘ 4,540 224 696 26,053 141,551 
34 Central, Worcester, . 6300 ..-. 98 38,602 257,232 
4 Citizens’, “ ‘ ‘ 10,020. 1,200 23,125 277,606 








Bank Statistics. 


Country Banks of Massachusetts, Liabilities. 


Name and Location. 
Mechanics’, Worcester, 
Quinsigamond, “ ° 
Worcester, ° . 
Holyoke, Northampton, 
Northampton, 
Manufacturers’, Ware, . 
Franklin County, Greenfield, 
Greenfield, . ‘ e ° 
Cabot, Chicopee, . . 
Agawam, Springfield, . . 
Chicopee, ” . . 
Springfield, “ . F . 


Western, a ° 
Hampden, Westfield, . ° 
Adams, ° ° 
Mahaiwe, Barrington, ° 


Lee, . - ‘ 
Agricultural, Pittsfield, ° 
Housatonic, Stockbridge, ° 
Neponset, Canton, ° 
Dedham, . “ ° 
Dorchester and Milton, 
Mattapan, Dorchester, 
Quincy Stone, ° ° ° 
Randolph, . 

People’s, Roxbury, 

Union, Weymouth, 
Wrentham, . . ° ° 
Attleborough, . . . 
Fairhaven, . ‘ ° 
Fall River, . ‘ 

Massasoit, Fall River, ° 
Commercial, New Bedford, 


Marine, “ “ 
Mechanics’, “ ° 
Merchants’, “ 6s ‘ 
Bristol County, Taunton, . 
Machinists’, “ 
Taunton, ° ° ° 
Hingham, . ° . 


Old Colony, Plymouth, . . 
Plymouth,. . ° . 
Wareham, . ° 
Falmouth, ‘ 
Barnstable, ‘Yarmouth, ° 
Pacific, Nantucket, . P 


Total, 97 banks, . 


Capital. Circulation. 


$ 150,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
125,000 
200,000 
150,000 
200,000 
300,000 
300,000 
200,000 
100,000 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
150,000 
150,000 
100,000 
150,000 
100,000 
200,000 
300,000 
100,000 
400,000 
30¢ 000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 
100,000 
200,000 
105,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 


& 146,117 
75,003 
128,563 
198,552 
157,427 
196,566 
156,101 
142,671 
127,272 
128,414 
192,904 
150,390 
236 ,608 
117,965 
94,050 
118,648 
108,030 
135,036 
97,297 
47,254 
122,154 
41,428 
106,990 
86,338 
113,897 
T1545 
102,525 
771,772 
50,440 
95,893 
121,952 
61,271 
152,094 
163,706 
70,450 
197,161 
144,014 
64,106 
112,687 
105,953 
92,981 
119,870 
105,535 
91,754 
161,371 
164,505 


Profits. 
§$ 13,520 
11,972 
‘31,718 
12,740 
40,058 
14,264 
6,122 
12,413 
14,965 
13,232 
25,657 
41,240 
6,308 
15,267 
8,288 
8,778 
16,030 
41,490 
28,450 
4,106 
37,654 
4,283 
7,155 
13,226 
31,481 
10,198 
13,062 
7,848 
12,868 
11,160 
18,828 
10,965 
35,854 
25,990 
14,291 
54,640 
25,736 
6,536 
26,655 
11,802 
20,400 
19,344 
5,360 
6,961 
31,026 
15,156 


. $ 16,064,050 ¥ 10,714,579 § 1,689,905 


Due Banks. 


§ 562 
1,566 
7.140 

10,100 
946 
788 
130 

3,076 

214 


47,208 
024 
464 

5,310 
642 
60 
2,040 


454 
520 
8,216 
1,426 
9,322 
3,701 
3,856 
17,780 
2,445 
210 
3,614 


118 


Deposits. 
$ 47,084 
49,258 
77,832 
27,060 
22,347 
10,252 
13,488 
14,553 
13,878 
38,8538 
83,246 
68,935 
15,723 
19,978 
12,356 
12,750 
4,654 
44,577 
13,918 
15,406 
54,798 
23,490 
12, 
47,100 
34,020 
79,727 
20,632 
5,534 
15,053 
94,380 
82,042 
23,564 
149,844 
118,342 
54,316 
230,537 
40,176 
26,858 
71,375 
22,634 
18,363 
18,264 
41,038 
15,330 
8,671 
247,650 


§ 226,150 $3,979,362 





Banks of Massachusetts. 


Country Banks of Massachusetts, Resources. 


Name and Location. Coin, Real Estate. Bank Notes. ee. Loans. 


43 Mechanics’, Worcester, . . $6958 .. . $9,973 $40,203 § 299,586 
34 Quinsigamond, “ : ° ea 1,803 39,600 187,600 
4 Worcester, “ ° ~ Se aoa s 4,347 24,572 398,834 
44 Holyoke, . ow eae 4,342 59,017 374,702 
44 Northampton, . ‘ ‘ . 8848 .. 3,551 52,334 365,200 
4 Hampshire Manufacturers’, - 7,710 ‘ 472 21,158 387,936 
4 Franklin County, é - . 5,960 885 47,181 241,778 
12 Greenfield, . . os 7,966 2 251 28,861 330,600 
34 Cabot, Chicopee, .. . ‘ 5S54 . « » 3,430 26,554 270,408 
4 Agawam, Springfield, . P 7,568 J 6,491 39,465 323,056 
4 Chicopee, - ‘ é é 8,288 27,787 45,852 515,095 
34 Springfield, “ . ° ; 9,263 . 8,406 88,568 447,126 
4 Western, “ , . 5457 ’ 15,340 82,554 392,028 
4 Hampden, Westfield, . 6,590 4,024 42,002 197,095 
20 Adams, P a ‘ P 6,003 2,5 {406 23,347 232,461 
3h Mahaiwe, . . * . 3,001 3,221 52,276 —«:198,608 
4 Lee, . ‘ ‘ - r P 6,154 1,378 30,605 193,555 
5 Agricultural, . . r . 9,566 46 2,795 58,052 299,873 
5 Housatonic, . ‘ . Pe 5,614 (573 43,032 188,257 
3 Neponset,Canton,. . . 3,821. . 16 5,606 159,362 
4 Dedham, . ° - 13,500 gr. 440 10,004 390,662 
3 


3 Dorchester and Milton, . ‘ 4080 ... 1,691 167 130,850 
4 Mattapan, . ‘ é ‘ ee 9,287 15,815 198,085 


4 Quincy Stone, ‘ f ‘ 8,588 4,850 2,364 31,666 199,196 
4 Randolph, . ‘ ‘ FA . 5660 ... 260 23,477 300,000 
34 People’s, Roxbury, : P OOS fl cs 2,571 8,595 295,300 
34 Union, Weymouth, . P 3,890 6,000 1,737 24,810 199,780 
3 Wrentham, . ‘ r 5,144 798 523 10,964 223,725 
3 Attleborough, . ‘ ‘ 3,348 3,900 1,753 5,580 164,233 
3 Fairhaven, . ‘ . r 10,382 3,500 875 130,500 256,694 
4 Fall River, ‘ ; ‘ Fe 7,685 7,718 9,725 29,190 476,620 
3 Massasoit, ‘. ‘ F a 10,392 10,114 16,338 160,382 
34 Bedford, Commercial, ‘ . 10,047 "18,000 10,187 71,410 637,468 
34 Marine, New Bedford, . ° 9,431 8, 135 47,328 546,845 
Mechanics’, “ é . 8,297 9,000 1,634 29,502 294,480 
Merchants’, “ 5 6,467 16,000 1,654 76,100 799,896 
Bristol County, Tenetea; P P 3,850 8,000 1,826 23,617 375,378 
Machinists’, aia . > 1,183 20,008 173,937 
Taunton, “ : , 7,310 5,000 2,761 22,150 383,110 
Hingham, ; 2 5,016 16,776 1,337 14,028 211,232 
Old Colony, Plymouth, ‘ ‘ 4,467 2,000 12,682 23,822 188,772 
Plymouth, . ; . ‘ 3,910 2,000 9,205 43,370 198,991 
Wareham, ‘ > ‘ ° 3,412 7,210 1,416 54,187 186,270 
Falmouth, . ; ; - 3,212 6,700 412 31,030 172,690 
Barnstable, a ; : f 6,783 2,000 1,381 26,857 364,047 
Pacific, Nantucket, : ; 30,161 12,000 1,252 213,800 370,217 


PrwWwWaaAkrh ome 


Total, 97 banks, . . . $735,618 $401,672 $403,894 g 3,146,385 $27,954,063 
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The capital of the preceding country banks is stated at 

To which may be added the pone i— 
Abington Bank, Abington, new, . 
John Hancock Bank, Springfield, new, 
Prescott Bank, Lowell, — additional, 
Tradesman’s Bank, Chelsea, “ 
Franklin County Bank, Greenfield, 
Western Bank, Springfield, 


Bank Statistics. 


. 


Total capital, December, 1850, . 


Boston Banks. 


As compared with the year previous, the Boston banks 
Liabilities. 
Capital, . 
Circulation, ° 
Profits Undivided, 
Due to Banks, 
Individual Deposits, 


$ 2,295,000 
1,305,000 
1,616,000 
1,830,000 
1,000,000 


Loans, 


Gold, Silver, and other Coin, . 
Notes of other Banks, . 


Deposits in other Banks, 


$ 16,064,050 


290,950 
$ 16,355,000 


exhibit an increase as follows : — 
Resources. 

§$ 244,009 

310,000 

6,730,000 

. 863,000 


Although the capital has increased nearly five millions from September, 1847, to Sep- 
tember, 1850, yet the circulation and coin are somewhat less. 


Boston Banks, Liabilities. 


Circulation. 
$ 292,078 
145,321 
227,166 
175,908 
182,863 
158,892 
98,090 
283,628 
152,564 
295,824 
171,263 
166,596 
213,922 
187,880 
227,330 
207,077 
129,667 
136,234 
699,612 
162,501 
215,903 
164,027 
268,521 
288,324 
290,367 
161,309 
249,232 
196,717 
142,342 


Name of Bank. 
Atlantic, 
Atlas, 
Boston, 
Boylston, . 
City, 
Cochituate, 
Columbian, . 
Bank of Commerce, 
Eagle, . 
Exchange, 
Freeman’s, 
Globe, 
Granite, 
Grocers’, . 
Hamilton, 
Market, 
Massachusetts, 
Mechanics’, 
Merchants’, 
New England, 
North, 


Capital. 
$ 500,000 
500,000 
900,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 
500,000 
708,450 
500,000 
500,000 
250,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
250,000 
500,000 
560,000 
800,000 
150,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 
Shawmut, . 500,000 
Shoe and Leather Dealers’, 750,000 
State, 1,800,000 
Suffolk, 1,000,000 
Traders’, 400,000 
Tremont, 692,550 
Union, 1,000,000 
Washington, 500,000 


Total, 29 banks, $ 20,861,000 $6,291 


. . 


1 


1 


1 


1 


247 £29 


Profits. 
$ 97,582 


125,437 


65,657 
45,613 


56,058 


65,456 


455,974 
Li 


75,771 


or 


236,700 
360,237 


32,548 


Due Banks. 
$ 72,833 
205,938 
53,056 


Deposits, 
§ 236,239 
157,438 
471,090 
131,486 
398,426 
35,046 
120,700 
442,341 
388,613 
250,286 
138,200 
345,111 
216,746 
149,384 
228,430 
234,700 
198,846 
53,775 
855,343 
270,056 
300,043 
226,773 
185,093 
523,383 
109,273 
2°07, 172 
280 048 
292,392 
193,116 


$ 7,639,550 


49,320 
15,454 
26,140 
99,2 286 

7,021 
43,856 
12,352 
54,275 


10,000 
278,901 
85,918 
237,038 
516 
271,342 
147,576 
79,148 
31,810 
100,526 
44,677 


58,618 


17,421 
89,136 


22,853 


15,020 a bade 
039,150 
368,697 
34,072 
204,348 
380,326 
110,000 
109,580 
258,046 
53,711 
9,000 


$ 6,323,778 


26,160 
67,943 


14,581 


56,268 
88,132 
56,166 


37,754 
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Banks of Massachusetts. 


Boston Banks, Resources. 


Name of Bank. Coin. Real Estate. Bank Notes. Bank Balances. Loans, 
Atlantic, ‘ ‘ - $66,717 $20,000 $175,940 = $111,382 $ 924,794 
Atlas, ° 34,185 a. ee 56,625 41,396 925,812 
Boston, ° ‘ 96,055 50,000 94,756 50,610 1,475,345 
Boylston, . 15,746 ae 2,468 75,556 399,765 
City, .« . ° ‘ 62,522 30,000 35,623 63,535 1,614,322 
Cochituate, . F 5.344 * F 3,212 59,537 282,867 
Columbian, . ‘ 59,025 35,060 23,006 655,557 
Bank of Commerce, 68,206 234,464 83,990 1,328,303 
Eagle, . ; é 100,178 a 82,807 36,175 962,212 
Exchange, . 66,330 221,990 67,640 992,846 
Freeman’s, . . - 28,578 3,852 60,783 499,612 
Globe, . : ‘ 121,253 131,948 46,574 1,587,165 
Granite, ‘ ° 74,080 ° 119,340 60,705 880,177 
Grocers’, »« + a 25,513 i to 148,919 30,720 78 682 
Hamilton, . ° 60,856 ° 74,704 40,326 900,820 
Market, . ° ° 48,776 91,775 18,222 1,066,383 
Massachusetts, . 43,926 45,991 18,542 1,054,374 
Mechanics’, . . 16,030 941 34,403 287,305 
Merchants’, . a ‘ 304,922 547,544 107,553 4,945,061 
New England, . ‘ 73,075 74,689 158,019 1,591,630 
North, . ‘ ° r 45,497 ° 107,668 17,603 1,197,192 
Shawmut, . . ° 52,974 x 112,070 8,996 996,880 
Shoe and Leather Dealers’, 63,733 a 89,155 48,663 1,496,971 
State, ° ‘ é 103,376 70,408 106,000 2,708,621 
Suffolk, é ° 427,080 785,428 645,248 1,810,404 
Traders’, . ‘ 32,811- 42,471 90,385 767,466 
Tremont, . é ° 63,258 205,211 36,048 1,223,491 
Union, . . ‘“ 73,037 os 60,490 24,150 1,541,310 
Washington, ° 24,476 & 49,078 22,856 780,596 


Total, 29 banks, . $2,257,560 $586,564 $3,644,627 $2,183,618 § 35,375,960 


To the bank capital of the above-mentioned banks, there have since been added (De- 
cember, 1850) : — 
29 banks enumerated, . . 4 .  dilaee ° + « § 20,861,000 
Bank of North America, . é . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ £00 000 
Bank of Commerce (paid in full), . ° . + 41,550 
Tremont Bank, ef . . . . 207,460 


Total, 30 banks, January 1, 1851, F ‘ : + $21,710,000 


American Bank-Notes.— We have examined several beautiful specimens of 
bank-notes recently executed by Messrs. Toppan, Carpenter, & Co, Danforth, 
Bald, & Co., and Rawdon, Wright, & Co., which exhibit marked improvements in the 
finish and workmanship of this branch of the Arts. 


Counterreit Bank-Notrs.— The Belgian government have authorized the 
National Bank to issue notes to the extent of forty millions of francs. The execu- 
tion of this issue will be intrusted to M. Delarue, the inventor of a paper which 
assures security against forgery. The amount will comprise ten millions in notes of 
one thousand francs each, twenty millions in notes of five hundred francs each, 
and ten millions in notes of one hundred francs, and of fifty francs each. 








596 Stocks and Exchanges. 


Stocks and Exchanges. 





Strate Securitiss, Dec. 23, 1850. | PuiLaDELpHia, Dec. 21. 
Massachusetts, 5percent., 1859 100 to 101 U. S., 6 per cent., 1856 *106 to106% 
“ 5 * sterling, 105 “ Tis “ 1862 *110 “ 110% 
New York, 6 “ 19060 *111 “113 | « - 1867 *114 “1144 
“ .-* 1865 *1174 “1184;  “ és 1868 *114 “114% 
“ & « 1858 * 1055 “ 1063 | “ Coupons, 1868 *116 “1163 
“ ta * 1866*105 “106 | “ Spercent., 1853 * 1004 “ 1013 


Pennsylvania, 6 “ 1879 107 “1074) “ Treasury Notes,6 p. cent., 1135“ 114 


“ 6 “ pastdue, 99$“ 1004 Philadelphia, 6 per cent., *104 “1044 

« 5 “ . . « 94495 ~ | Nashville, 6 per cent., 100 92 “ 93 
Maryland, 6 “ . . . 102 “103 | Alleghany County R., 6, 100 939“ 94 
“as | eg + + 88 “ 90 Cincinnati, 6 p. ct., water-works, 97 “ 97% 

“ 5 4 sterling, 100 “ 100% Pittsburg, 6 per cent., coupons, 97 “ 98 
Virginia, 6 « 2. « « 100 “101 | St Losia, “ Ge 3 » «+ SESS 
South Carolina, 6 “ . « + 100 “104 | Bank of Pennsylvania, . 100 119 “1194 
Ohio, 5 a 1856 * 1055 | “ 1063 “North America, 100 144 “ 145 
“ 6 ” 1875 1144" “115 | Philadelphia Bank,. . . 100 1374 “ 138 

“ Pini 1851 102$“ 103 Farmers and Mechanics’, 50 699“ 70 
Kentucky, 6 “ 1871 1063 “107 |Commercial Bank,. . . 50 | 603“ 604 
“s 5 “ . . - 87 “ 90 |B. Northern Liberties, . 35 51 “ 53 
Tennessee, 5 “ . + + 86 “ 88 | Mechanics’ Bank,. . . 20 293% 293 
“a 6 “ . . - 101 “104 | Southwark Bank, . . . 50 74 “ 75 


Indiana Bonds, “ .. . 55 “ 60 | Kensington Bank,. . . 50 63 “ 65 
Indiana State, 5 “ . . . *81§“ 82 | B. Penn Township, - 22% 30 “ 305 


Alabama, 5 “ 2... 90 “ OL | Western Bank,. . . . 40 65“ 663 

“ GS '* . ee RE Manuf. and Mechanics’,. 25 28 “ 284 

Arkansas, ae . . 52 “ 54 | Bank of Commerce, . . 50 60 “ 65 
) 


Illinois Int. Imp. Stock,. . . *613“ 614)| Girard Bank,. . . . . 124 129% 12% 


Interest Stock, . . . 374“ 39 | Bank of Pittsburg,. . 50 «51 “ 5 
- Exchange Bank, . . . 50 48 “ 48% 
BattimoreE, Dec. 21. Merchants and Manuf., 50 51 “ Sih 
Baltimore, 6 percent., 1890 103 to104 |Texas Treasury Notes, . 50 40 “ 45 
B. and Ohio R. R. Stock, 69} “ 70 | Bank of Louisville, . . 100 105 “107 
“ “ Bonds, 1854 * Northern Bank, Ky., . 100 110 “ 112 

“ “ Bonds, 1867 90 “ 91}| Bank of Kentucky, . . 100 109 “110 
Bank of Baltimore, . . 100 93 “ 95 | Union Bank, Tennessee, 100 70 “ 704 
Merchants’ Bank, . . . 100 1024 “ 104 | Planters’ Bank of Tenn., 70 “ 70% 
Union Bank,. . . . «. 75 714“ 72 | 'N.O. Gas Light Bank. Co., 115 “116 
Mechanics’ Bank, . . . 15 16 “ 17 |MorrisCanal, . . . . 25 218% 21g 
Commercial and Farmers’, 33} 34 “ 36 | Reading Railroad,. . . 50 36%“ 36% 
Western Bank,. . . . 20 203% 214 “ Bonds, 6 p. cent.,1870,, 78%“ 784 





Farmers and Planters’, . 25 27 “ 28 “ Mortgages, 1860, 854“ 86 
Chesapeake Bank,. . . 25 26 “ 28 | Com. and Vicks. R.R.B., 100 19 “ 19} 
Marine Bank, . ... 30 27 “ Phil.and Trenton Railroad, 100 131 “ 134 
Farmers and Merchants’, 40 37 “ Phil., W., Balto. Railroad, 50 31 “ 313 
Franklin Bank, 6! oo ep Harrisburg Railroad, . . 50 474“ 473 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, 50 51 “ Schuylkill Navigation, . 50 164“ 17 
Patapsco Bank,. . . . 25 22 Camden and Amboy R. R. 100 135 “ 136 
Schuylkill Navig., 6 p.c., 1848 459“ 46 


BEES 





* Interest off. 





WL 


Stocks and 


New York, Dec. 24. 


N. Y. City, 2 percent., 1857 112 to 1134 
~~ ” 1856 100 “ 104 
5 “ W.Ln.,1858 102 “ 104 
Brooklyn City, 6 per cent., 104 “ 106 
Albany =. 2 1034 “ 1054 
Columbus “ 7 97 “100 


“ 


“ 


Erie RR. Bonds, Ist Mortgage, 1074 “ 1073 | 


Hudson River R. R. Bonds, 105 “ 
Hartford and New Haven R. R., 128 “ 130 
Erie R.R. Bonds, 2d Mortgage,7 105 “ 
Syracuse and Utica, - 8 132 “135 
4 Rochester, . 8 1143 “115 
Long Island Ratiroad, . . 134“ 14 
Providence and Stonington, 55 “ 
N. Y. and New Haven R. R., 1184 “ 
Paterson Railroad, 104 “ 105 
Tonawanda Railroad, 20 129 “ 135 
Harlem Railroad, 624“ 63 
Mohawk Railroad, . -« B* 
Utica and Schenectady, -*130 “ 135 
Hudson River Railroad,. . 6 814 “ 
Bank of New York, -10 140} “ 150 
Manhattan Bank, . - 7 118 “121 
Merchants’ Bank, -10 120 “125 
Mechanics’ Bank, -10 1223 “ 125 
Union Bank, . -10 133 “ 135 
Bank of America, - 8 13 “115 
City Bank, . -10 125 “134 
Phenix Bank, . ° ot 1 * 
Tradesmen’s Bank, . . 15 142 “150 
Fulton Bank,. . . . 10 133 “ 135 
Del. and Hudson C.Co.,. 24 139 “ 1403 
Butchers and Drovers’, 10 130 “ 135 
National Bank, . . . . . 8 115 “116 
Merchants’ Exchange, - 8 117 “120 
Leather Manufacturers’, . 


. 8 112 “118 
Bank of the State of N. Y., 7 105 “ 106 
Bank of Commerce, . - 8 Il “112 
Mech. Banking Association, 7*101 “ 105 
American Exchange Bank, 10 122 “ 125 
N. Y., L. I., and T. Co.,. . 8 123 “125 
Farmers’ L. and T. Co., . 59 

Ohio Life and T. Co., . 109 
Canton Co., . o « 

Bank of Louisiana, 10 121 
Louisiana State Bank, -10 100 
N.O. Canal and B.Co.,. . 6 983 
Mech. and Traders’ N.O., . 8 96 
Cleveland and Cin. R.R., 7p.c., 95 
Columbus and Xenia, ““ 7 “ 95 
Ohio and Pa., “ 7 2 oo 
Alleghany City, 6 p. ct., 25 yrs., 92 
Pittsburg, 6 * Dow, 
Alleghany Co., 6 1860 96 


. 


“e 


Exchanges. 


Boston, Dec. 24. 


| ate, 6 per cent., 1853, 
Rs 1860, 
East Boston Co., ° 
Atlantic Bank, . 
Atlas Bank, . . . et he 
Boston Bank (par 50), o 
Boylston Bank,. . . . 
| City Bank, . 
| Cochituate Bank, . . 
Columbian Bank, 
Eagle Bank, . 
Exchange Bank, 
Freeman’s Bank, 
Globe Bank,. . . 
Granite Bank, . ° 
Grocers’ Bank, . ° 
Hamilton Bank, . 
Market Bank (par 70), 
Massachusetts Bank (par 250), 
Mechanics’ Bank, . 
Merchants’ Bank, . 
New England Bank, 
North Bank, . 
Shawmut Bank, . 
Shoe and Leather Dealers? Bank, 
State Bank (par 60), . 
Suffolk Bank, 
Traders’ Bank, 
Tremont Bank,. . 
Union Bank, . 109 
Washington Bank,. . . 101 
Boston and Lowell R. R. (par 500),580 
ras Maine Railroad, 104 
Providence Railroad, 85 
Worcester - 1013 
Concord Railroad (par 50),. . 54 
Connecticut River Railroad, . 81 
Eastern Railroad, 104 
Fall River Railroad, . . . 92 
Fitchburg Railroad, . 109 
Hartford and New Haven R. R., 128 
Nashua and Lowell Railroad, 107 
Norwich and Worcester preferred, 684 “ 
Northern Railroad, 75 “ 
Old Colony Railroad,. . . 67 “ 
Stonington G % 544 “ 
| Vermont and Mass. Railroad, 31 “ 
Vermont Central Railroad, . “ 
Western Railroad, . 102 
Albany W. Railroad, 6 per cent., 107 
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112 
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136 
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Banx-Note Enxcravinc.— We have examined a superior specimen of bank- 
note engraving in the shape of a five-dollar note issued by the Harrisburg Bank, 
Pennsylvania. 

This plate of the Harrisburg Bank was engraved by the firm of Danforth, Bald, 
& Co., who are the successors of the old-established firms of Murray, Draper, Fair- 
man, & Co., Underwood, Bald, Spencer, & Hufty, &c., and which establishment 
has, in this note now before us, shown, both in the design and execution of the work, 
an artistic finish that cannot be surpassed by any establishment in the country. 

We believe a description of this note, it being so different from the usual ar- 
rangement, will be of advantage to those who are most interested in all efforts 
made to give better security against either counterfeiting, imitation, or alteration. 

The five-dollar note of the Harrisburg Bank is composed of one continuous design, 
in the form of an inverted arch, showing the elements of prosperity, — agriculture, 
commerce, mechanics, &c. The right hand of the vignette is a group of two female 
reapers, and a young farmer, with oxen, a wheat field, &c. The left end is com- 
posed of a mechanic, a sailor, implements of industry, &c., with a view of an exten- 
sive bay in the distance. The centre is the State Capitol at Harrisburg. The letter- 
ing is disposed to suit the peculiar arrangement of the work, and the signatures of 
the officers appear in the centre of the note. The faces of all the figures are en- 
graved in a style which, we believe, it will be impossible to imitate. 

An establishment possessing the talent of Messrs. Danforth, Bald, & Co., and 
exerting it as they have done, for the security of the public against fraudulent issues, 
we feel assured, will continue to receive a large share of the patronage of the bank- 
oe of the United States. 

here is no doubt on our minds that the greatest defence against counterfeits is 
in an improved style of bank-note engraving, printing, and paper. Few persons in 
the community can be supposed to be Tmnilies with the signatures of bank officers; it 
is therefore important that the best artists should be employed in the execution or en- 
graving of bank-plates, and that responsible firms should be employed at liberal prices 
to print them. — Willis &- Co.’s Bank-Note List. 





New Postications. — The North British Review for November, 1850. Contents: 
—1. Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets. 2. Stoddart’s Philosophy of Language. 
3. The Life of Hugh Heugh, D.D. 4. The Agricultural Crisis. 5. The Reformed 
Church of France. 6. Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 7. The English Universities. 
8. Italian Dictionaries. 9. British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The Westminster Review, October, 1850. Contents: —1. The Hindu Drama. 2 
Natural Systems of Botany. 3. Consular Establishments. 4. Tennyson's Poems. 
5. Monopoly of the Bar. 6. Clarkson’s Memoirs of William Penn. 7. The Parlia- 
mentary Session of 1850. 8. The Christian Sabbath and the Post-Office. 9. Re- 
cent Foreign Literature. 10. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 

The above, together with the London Quarterly and the Edinburgh, form the 
series of four English quarterly reviews published by Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co., 
New York. We have frequently taken occasion to commend these periodicals to 
the attention of our subscribers; and in our present number may be found several 
extracts from the Edinburgh Review, which deserve the careful perusal of readers of 
this magazine. The four reviews are published for the sum of eight dollars, being 
only one third the price of the English editions. They are printed in uniform and 
handsome style, adapted for libraries. It has been very justly said of these able pro- 
ductions, sustained as they are by some of the ablest writers of the English language, 
that they “ are the critical censors of the British scholastic and literary world. By 
their criticisms, they aid readers in the selection of standard valuable books ; and, by 
the epitomes which they present, often obviate the necessity of consulting works too 
voluminous for general examination. ‘They fill a place which American magazines 
cannot supply ; for they discuss topics relating more strictly to the affairs, political, 
religious, scientific, and literary, of the Continent of Europe. They are conducted 
by the best talent of Great Britain ; and are engaged with the most important ques- 
tions which interest or agitate the civilized world. Whoever subscribes to them all, 
may read the ablest representatives of the principal parties into which the people of 
Great Britain are divided.” 
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Notes on the Money Market. 


Notes on the Ploney Market. 


Boston, 26TH December, 1850. 
Exchange on London, sixty days, 1104 to 1103. 


Business has fallen off, in some measure, as is common at this period of the year. 
There is a moderate demand for money without any marked increase in the rates. The 
present demands for accommodation are mainly for two channels : — First, to meet payments 
for foreign goods imported from April to June last; and secondly, to sustain the speculative 
operations in stocks. We have repeatedly reminded our readers of the enormous importa- 
tions from abroad during the current year; and that the heavy balances against us, arising 
from this excess, would necessarily be paid in coin to the manifest inconvenience of our 
currency. A gradual increase in such importations might be naturally looked for, commen- 
surate with the increase of population, and the greater ratio of increase in the wealth of the 
country. But the sudden and disproportionate increase of the last two or three years, 
maintained as it is at the present moment, must sooner or later create a reaction or rev- 
olution in financial affairs, either of which is to be deprecated. 

No single year in the history of this country exhibits such a vast amount of imports from 
abroad, as the fiscal year ending in June last. Its effects are now beginning to be felt. 
Many of our readers will bring to mind the events of March, 1837, produced as they were 
by excessive importations, preceded by a speculative increase in the bank circulation of the 
States. For the sake of reference, we now enumerate the imports and exports of the last 
fourteen years : — 

Year. Imports. Exports. Year. Imports. Exports. 
1829, $ 74,000,000 $ 72,000,000 1842, $ 104,000,000 $ 104,000,000 
1839, 70,000,099 73,000,000 1343, 64,000,000* 84,000,000% 
1834, 126,000,000 104,000,000 1844, 108,000,000 111,000,000 
1836, 189,000,000 123,000,000 1845, 217,000,000 114,000,000 
1837, 140,000,000 117,000,000 1346, 121,000,000 113,000,000 
1838, 108,000,000 113,000,000 1847, 146,000,000 158,000,000 
1839, 121,000,000 162,000,000 1348, 154,000,900 154,000,000 
1340, 131,000,000 104,000,000 1349, 147,000,000 145,000,000 
1841, 128,000,000 121,000,000 1850, 178,000,000 151,000,000 


Some portion (some millions, we may say) of the balance created during the past year, 
has been liquidated by gold exported direct from California to Europe, of which no authen- 
tic estimate can be made. 

The export of coin from New York and Boston to Europe since January 1, 1850, has 
been as follows : — 


From New York, to 2lst December, . - $9,200,000 
From Boston, to2Ist “ py Cee Se See 530,000 


The price of sterling bills for the steamer of the 25th was fixed at 109 for the best signa- 
tures, and thence ranging to 10}, 10, &c. There is a perceptible increased demand for silver 
coins, for export to France, &c., in preference to gold. A fictitious value is suddenly 
given to silver, as compared with gold, in our own markets equivalent to 2 to 24 premium, 
while in London and other European cities it is quoted at 3 per cent. The halves and 
quarters in circulation of late in our own cities are now taken up for speculation, and for 
export, and no substitute is yet provided therefor by Congress. It is probable that the 
want thus created will be met by a new law, authorizing the coinage of three, five, and ten 
cent pieces, with a greater alloy than exists in the present coins. 

The political economists of Europe attribute the change in values, — Ist, to the large in- 
crease in the supply of gold from California; 2d, the extraordinary demand for silver to 
pay and maintain the German armies; and lastly, the substitution of silver for gold in Hol- 


* For nine months only. 
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land asa legal tender. These two latter causes will have a tendency to diminish the sup- 
plies of silver in the United States and in Great Britain, while gold is a legal tender with 
us and in Great Britain. There is a discrepancy in opinions as to the movement in Hol- 
land, as will be seen by our quotations from the London Bankers’ Magazine (p. 540), 
and the London Morning Chronicle (p 552). 

It must be borne in mind, however, that during the last two centuries the relative sup- 
plies of gold and silver have fluctuated largely, without affecting seriously the comparative 
values. The gross supply of both for the three centuries ending in 1800 was, — 


In Gold, 6,798,000lbs. avoirdupois, or value £ 375,000,000 sterling. 
In Silver, 351,565,000lbs. avoirdupois, or value £ 1,280,000,000 


Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the supplies of gold began to fail, and those 
of silver to enlarge ; the general result being, in round numbers, that the proportion was 
reduced from 60 to 1, to 22 to 1, although it afterwards rose to nearly 40 to 1, and again 
sunk to 30 to 1. Humboldt says (p. 614, Vol. III. B M.j:— 

“The proportion between the respective values of gold and silver has not always varied 
in a very sensible manner, according as one of these may have preponderated in the mass 
of metal imported from America into Europe. The accumulation of silver appears to have 
produced its whole effect anterior to the year 1650, when the proportion of gold and silver 
was as 1 to 15. Since that period the population and commercial relations of Furope have 
experienced such a considerable increase, that the variations in the value of the precious 
metals have depended on a great number of combined causes, and especially on the exporta- 
tion of silver to the East Indies and China, and its consumption in plate.” 

The same authority estimated the aggregate annual supplies of gold and silver since 1492 
to have been as follows: — 


Years. Dollars annually. Years. Dollars annually, 
1492 to 1500, . ° ° - 4,250,000 1600 to 1700, . e ° - 16,000,000 
1500 to 1545, . ° ° 3,000,000 1700 to 1750, ° * 22,590,000 
1545 to 1600, . ° ° - 11,000,000 1750 to 1803, . ° P . 35,300,000 


Against the preponderating supply of gold tending to its diminished relative value, we 
find a solid argument for continued coinage of gold in the smaller expense of coinage. In 
England the manufacture of gold coin is estimated at one half of one per cent., and of silver 
coin at about three times as much, or one and a half per cent. In France the coinage of 
gold costs 0.29 per cent., and silver 1.50 per cent. In Russia the gold costs 0.85 per cent., 
and the silver coinage 2.95 per cent. The utility of gold, in preference to silver, as a legal 
tender, and as a medium of payment in large sums, is so obvious, that no permanent change 
need be anticipated at present. In Great Britain, silver has been for some years a legal 
tender only to the extent of forty shillings; while in the United States it is out of use, ex- 
cept for small payments. 

We furnish our readers in this number a synopsis of the Massachusetts bank returns for 
1850. As compared with 1849, we find an increase in circulation of § 1,300,000, capital 
$ 2,300,000, deposits ¥ 1,000,000, coin $ 243,000, loans $ 6,700,000. 


DEATH. 


Ar Paris, France, on the 2Ist of November, aged seventy years, John Bulkly Greene, 
Esq., senior partner of the well-known banking-house of Greene & Co, a native of New 
Hampshire, and a resident of France for thirty-seven years. His funeral, on Sunday the 
24th, was attended by a large number of American and French gentlemen. Many private 
equipages formed part of the long procession to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. Abundant 
evidence was given of the esteem in which the defunct was held. The banking-house 
(established in 1815) will be continued under the direction of his worthy son-in-law, already 
experienced in its business. 





